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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


We give below, in a condensed form, the leading news | 
items of the week, These items wili be found in detail in | 
their appropriate columns. , | 


| 


Meetings Next Week.—Delaware, Lackawanna & | 
Western.—Louisville & Nashville.—New York & Boston | 
Rapid Trausit.—New York, Susquehanna & Western.— | 
Northern Central. 

Elections.—Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, S. B. Burke, 
General Freight Agent.—Atlantic & Pacific, A. A, Gaddis, 
General Superintendent.—Augusta & Chattanooga, C. A. 
Evans, President.—Birmingham, Selina & New Orleans, 
A. H. Jones, President.—California Southern, D. McCool,- 
General Manager.—Duluth, Northwestern & Winnipeg, R. S 
Munger, President.—Kansas Valley, Thomas A. Osborne, 
President.—Moncton & Batcuche, Louis de Bertram, | 
President.—Ohio & Northwestern, George West, President. | 





—Pittsburgb, Shenango & Lake Erie. M. P. Frost, President. |TO THE Epiror oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 


—Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City, C. H. Ball, President. | 


New Companies Organized.—Choctaw Railroad & | 
Coa Co. is chartered in Texas—Danville & East Tennessee files 
articles of incorporation in Virginia.—Danville & North Car- 
olina chartered 1n Virginia.—Hutchinson, Ashland & Neu- 
tral Strip files charter in Kansas —Los Angeles, Colton & 
Eastern incorporated in California. —Pensacola Short Line 
files charter in Fiorida.—St. Louis & Springfiela files articles 
of incorporation in Illmois.—Waukena, Tulare & Mammoth 
Forest files articles of incorporation in California. 


Changes and Extensions.—Alabama: Alabama- 
Great Northwestern is located to Maplesville. Anniston & Cin- 
cinnati complete to Alexandria. Nashville, Florence & Shei- 
tield completed to Ironton. Pensacola & Selma commences 
work between Pineapple and Keptor.—Arkansas; St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern commences survey from Hot 
Springs west.—Indian Territory: Denison & Washita Valley, 
survey to Lehigh nearly completed. St. Louis & San Francisco 
begins survey from Sapulpa.—Louisiana: East Louisiana 
completed to Claiborne. St. Paul, Alexandria, Jennings, Lake 
Arthur & Gulf will begin survey.—New York : Rochester & 
Honeoye Falls will be extended to Hemlock Lake.—Ohio: | 
Ohio & Northwestern will be completed to Gallipolis. 





on straight lines or lines of light curvature where no 
bending has been done. 


| until it becomes acceptable to railway managers. Any mo- 


| a string from each car to the preceding one, which shall first 


| gear, and it may be predicated as no more likely to occur 


| the hand-brake on the caboose. As to “ graduation ” and | 


strike near its ends in falling. Any such treatment of steel 
rails is, in the East at least, almost universally condemned. 
When Sor 4 miles per day are being laid, everything being 
brought up by trains from the rear, there ishttle time for fool- 
ing in bending rails. It is doubtless the case that on many 
western roads where track has been laid so rapidly, the line 
runs for long distances over the plains where the tangents 
are long and the curves few and far betw2en. But this has 
not always been the case, as for example on the Canadian 
Pacific, where over 6 miles were reported as having been 
laip (in 1883) in one day of 14 working hours, there being 
on this 6 miles 5 curves (length not stated) ‘“‘reyuiring the 
cutting of 15 rails.” 

Now, in such cases are the rails curved by some bending 
machiue before they are sent out, are they brutally treated in 
the same way as in the old days of iron rails, or are they 
possibly laid in the track without curving them at all? How 
is it ? 

One other question. A very ingenious French rail bender, 
quite portable and, to judge from its appearance, a very 
quickly acting and effective machine, was illustrated in the 
Railroad Gazette for 1882, p.511. Hes this machine ever 
been introduce into this country, and, if so, with what suc- 
cess The machine alluded to is in two parts, each gripping 
one end of the rail. These parts are connected by a chain, 
which, by a worm gear (if Iremember rightly), is wound up 
so as to become the chord of the curve taken by the bending 
rail. 

A little practice should enable the men handling it to 
judge how much to allow in bending the rail, so that when 
released it would, after springing back, retain the required 
curvature, F. 





[As a matter of fact, our correspondent is correct in | 


| supposing that the recent fast tracklaying has been | 


On the line from Minot to 
Great Falls, for instance, where last year 643 miles 
were laid from April 2 to Nov. 18, the maximum 
curves were 3 degrees and no rails were bent.—EDI- 
TOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 








Buffer and Momentum Brakes. 





New York, Feb. 11, 1888. 


Your very candid and able criticism on ‘* Buffer Brakes” 
in your last issue meets with my entire approval ir so far 
as it relates to any of the momentum contrivances that have, 
to this date, been exploited. But I do not agree with your 
view of the probable impossibility of perfecting the type 


mentum brake can be made “automatic” in the sense in 
which you use the word, by the same means resorted to by 
Mr. Westinghouse, to wit, by a special brake coupling ; say 


put on the brakes and then break, whenever a breakaway 
happens! And there are at least three patents for aut »mat- 
ic momentums that apply brakes in case of breakaways with- 
out use of special couplings. 

As to “‘shock;” given close couplings and a lever-momen.- 
tem that is operated from the after follower of the draw- 


than with the Carpenter electric or Westinghouse com- 
pressed air. Momentum brakes exist, two at least, that are 
perfectly automatic as against ‘‘ pushers.” And most ‘* mo- 
mentums” can be applied upon backing trains by the use of 





ne 


large expense to the railroads, and if done to satisfy the 
dimensions of one draw-bar now in the market would not be 
showing courtesy to others now in the field. The ones I 
refer toare so constructed that they will stand against break- 
age with or without dead-blocks. 

The cuts in your advertising columns representing this 
coupler will convince any one who will examine them as to 
heir strength and durability. 

James TIMMS. 








Advance Orders. 





ATLANTA, Ga., Feb, 13, 1888. 
To THz EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Referring to the communication signed ‘* Superintendent” 
and your editorial on ‘* The Duplicate Order System,” in 
your issue of Feb. 10, I would like to say, in support of 
** Superintendent’s” ideas, that the system suggested by him 
not only can be, but is successfully used on a 1,450-mile rail- 
road system, one of the systems centring here. The road re- 
ferred to uses, and has for three years used, Rule 510 ex- 
actly as recommended by the Time Convention, but adds the 
following note: “* Under no circumstances will the * com- 
plete’ be given the inferior train before it has been given the 
superior train unless the superior train shall have received 
* complete’ orders to ‘ get orders’ at the station in question, 
or equivalent in conjunction with the ‘ O. K.’ given the oper- 
ator, Dependence must not be placed on the* O. K.’d, or 
holding order alone to hold superior train.” 

This simply means that the rule is to be regarded as though 
the words ‘‘whenever practicable” did not exist. Under this 


‘ construction, a dispatcher has to Jay bis plans much farther 


ahead than where he bas only to place his order with the 
operator and trust to a red signal—which may or may not be 
displayed—to hold a train with unrestricted rights. When 
the dispatcher sees that there is a probability that he will 
have occasion to curtail the rights of a ruling train, he at 
once places an order ‘‘blocking” his train at any desired 
point. After this order to ‘‘get orders” has been signed, he 
places bis order, in duplicate, to both trains—placing it for 
the ruling train at the point where he has it blocked, or at 
some point before that point is reached. This latter would 
be done in order to save the “blocking” point for some other 
movement or to avoid the necessity, perhaps, of placing two 
orders for one train at the same office. The restriction of 
the ruling train’s right must, of course, take place after the 
train bas passed the station at which the blocking order is 
given. Should the train not be wanted for orders at the 
point at which it is ‘‘ blocked” it is released by an order, 
regularly signed and completed, reading ‘no orders,” 
There should be no more likelihood of two orders being 
placed at one and the same point under this rule than under 
the ‘‘ whenever practicabie” construction of Rule 510, as 
recommended by the Time Convention. As this manner of 
moving trains is being and has been for over thr2e years 
successfully used on one of the leading systems of the South, 
itis safe to assume that there can be no reasonable question 


as to its practicability. D 
ISPATCHER. 








Train Lighting in Germany—The Manufacture of Gas. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In an earlier letter I gave you some data of the cost of 
making gas for train lightirg in France and of the system of 
premiums and allotments in use there [Railroad Gazette, p. 
727, 1887]. It was stated in that letter that a great variety 


| the power to stop the train elsewhere than in the cab, mo- of oils and fats is used, according to local conditions, and that 
| mentum advocates can make as good a showing as is possible in France the gas is made from rape seed oil, Scotch shale oil 
Traffic.—Anthracite coal shipments for the week ending | for connected brakes, and there are many particulars in | or a bituminous oil from Autun. 


In Germany a brown ccal 


Feb. 11 show a decrease of 2.5 per cent., as compared with | which the independent brake system 1s vastly superior to any tar oil is generally used. 


the same period last year ; bituminous shipments show an | possible connected one. 


increase of 20.4 per cent. Cotton receipts, interior markets, | 


| 
If we may suppose a buffer system which is entirely and | 


Of course the amount and the illuminating power of gas 
made from the several vils vary considerably, yet not as 


for the week ending Feb. 10 showa decrease of 24.3 per cent. | absolutely automatic, which has and needs only the usual | much as one would think at first sight. For example, the 
as compared with the corresponding week last year ; ship-| traction coupling between cars, which has no connection | brown coal tar oil will yield 896 cu. ft. per bundred pounds: 
ments show a decrease of 8.9 per cent.; seaport receipts with the trucksor axles, and no relation to or dependence | crude petroleum and shale oil, 968 cu. ft., and naphtha, 91% 


show a decrease of 7.9 per cent.; exports an increase of | upon speed or direction, which receives no impulses except | : 
1.9 per cent.; cotton in sight is greater than at the same from the buffers, nor communicates any except to the brake | following illuminating power of the gas produced, taken 
| beams; which requires no instructions for its use, nor any | on the basis of one burner consuming one and ove-half cubic 


date last year by 5.7 per cent. 


| 


feet. Careful experinents with the photometer give the 


Earnings.—For the month of January one hundred and | change in car or train management ; and which is cbeaper | feet per hour and under a pressure of a three-quarters of an 


one roads report gro‘s earnings, thirty-seven showing | 
| 


a decrease, The net increase is $799,523, or 3.9 per cent. 


and more cheaply maintained than any connected system; | 
all of us would favorit. Such a system can be produced— | 


For the month of December eighteen roads report gross and | and, if you choose, you can for yourself examine it, and can 


net earnings, five showing a decrease in gross and six a de- | illustrate and describe it in your journal—although not yet | Grude petroleum and shale oil 
crease in net. The gross earnings show an increase of $573,- | upon the market. 


118, or 5.8 per cent.; and the net earnings a decrease of 
$618,692, or 14.8 per cent. 


W. B. GUERNSEY. 


[It is, of course, impossible to criticise Mr. Guern- | 
sey’s assertions as to the manner in which a device | 


Miscellaneous.—Kansas City, Fort Scott & Springfield | not yet made public may act, but the statement that | 


files articles of consolidation. 








Gontribufions. 





Bending Rails in Fast Tracklaying. 





BROOKLYN, Feb. 2, 1888. 
To THe EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
I should be glad to learn the manuer in which steel rails 


| any existing buffer or momentum brakes can work 


| 


without shock, can be graduated, and are automatic, | 
will be read with surprise, especially by those who 
have most carefully studied this question.—EDITOR 
RAILROAD GAZETTE]. 





} 








The Proper Length of Dead-blocks. 
CoLumBus, Ohio, Feb. 6, 1888. 





are curved in the cases of rapid tracklaying in the far West | To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 


and Southwest—when 2 to 4 miles are laid per day. Perhaps | 
| made by Mr. Lorraine in the Railroad Gazette of Feb. 2 | 


some of your readers will be able to furnisht e information. 
In the old days of quick work upon the Union Pacific, 
when steel rails were hardly heard of, the rails were quickly 
bent for any curve encountered with a lever and a few 
blows of a heavy sledge; cr still more quickly by raising the 
rail as high as convenient, and dropping it so that it would 





The Timms Car Coupler Co. agree with the statement 


in regard to the length of the draw-bar stem, and also in re- 


inch water column for brown coal tar oil, aad an inch col- 
umn for the others: 


Brown coal tir oil... a. 


Naphtha..... GAP EGUA EAS pindebapadsivbakeduns inthe eaeh ten 


The French roads receive $8.40 per ton for their tar 
and $2 per hundred pouuds for the volatile benzines which 
come from the compression of the gas. Tbe amount of tar 
produced varies from 30 per cent. to 35 per cent., according 
to the oils that are used. With the exception of the tar there 
is very little refuse, merely some slight carbon deposits in 
the retorts that are worthless. 

The fuel consumption for the volatilization of 100 pounds 


| of oil remains tolerably constant. It is preferred that nocoal 
| Shall be used, on account of the bad effect which the ecn- 


tained sulphur may bave upon the red-hot iron of the retorts. 
Coke or wood is used where it can be obtained. It can be 
given as an average statement that 1,000 cubic feet of gas 
can be made with 135 pounds of coke or 15 cubic feet of hard 
wood. In Germany the men get from 65 to 75 cents per day 
of 12 hours; in France they are paid from $1.15 to $1.40, 
while in America the same class of labor would probably be 


gard to there being couplers now in the market that do not | paid from #2 to $2.50 per day. 


necessitate the present dead-blocks now in use on cars being | 
thrown away. | 
To replace the present dead-blocks would necessitate a ; 


In the German practice each retort may be taken as cap- 
able of producing about 425 cubic feet per hour. The man- 
ipulation of the apparatus is so simple, merely requiring 


—y ~~ 


— 
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careful attendance, that many of the difficulties of ordinary | 
gas making are removed. The oils and greases that may be | 
used, require no previous preparation, so that the workman 
receives all of his materials ready to his bands. 
An improvement has; recently been introduced that will | 
somewhat lessen the cost of the gas to those companies that 
have no facilities for disposing of the waste products. A | 
furnace has been designed for burning the tar which is given | 
out as a by-product of the gas. The furnace is so simple and | 
primitive in construction that it almost requires an ocular | 
demonstration to convince one that it will work, The tar | 
is fired in a plain cast-iron pan ; the air is admitted over its | 
surface; the passages benewth are closed, and over it is a fire- | 
brick wall through which a number of long narrow flues 
pass. This wall or roof is really the key to the whole ar- 
rangement, and the flues must be of just the proper shape and 
size, and be in exactly the right position or the fire will not 
burn. When these details had been properly attended to, 
however, the designers were themselves astonished at the 
results obtained. Locating the retorts over the wall and 
allowing the hot products of the burning tar to circulate | 
around and between them, it was found that there was a | 
far greater uniformity in the heat of the retorts, that) 
there was no cooling off on account of the firing, and that | 
the quantity of gas produced per hour was increased. | 
The tar requires only a slightly higher chimney than the | 
coke, and then, strange to say, it burns without smoke. 
Naturally the fire is all on the surface of the tar, which lies in | 
the pan, and is constantly replenished by a stream from a) 
tank outside. While this system is new and has not yet been 
extensively applied, the experiments and tests have been 
carried far enough to show that, in all probability, any oil 
will produce tar enough to run half the number of retorts | 
that are kept in operation. 
In the United States the system of lighting by gas has to 
meet and compete with the firmly established kerosene | 
lamp. That it issafer there can be no doubt, and I think | 
that I could prove that it is cheaper. Now, however, | 
I will only ask you to consider the fact that the German | 
roads are using the Pintsch system on between twelve | 
and thirteen thousand cars. But they cut off and trim down | 
expenses in every way, they have no competition to fear and | 
are forced into no progressive action, and it is to be presumed 
that they are using the gas light because it is the cheapest, | 
and not alone because it is the safest and best. oo i 


[From late experience of railroad works producing | 
gas for train lighting, we find that about 1,500,000 


| 
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cu. ft., produced in the month of December, cost $1.77 
per cubic foot. The greater the capacity of the works, 
the less the cost of the gas, generally. The oil used cost 
about 4 cents per gallon. Twenty burners, giving 175 
candle-power of light, will consume per hour about 13 
cu. ft., at a cost per car-hour cf 2.3 cents for effective 
lighting.—EDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 





The Union Pacific and the Government. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

The following remarks are suggested by your article of 
| Feb. 3, on the Pacific Railroads, considering the various 
| plans that have been proposed as substitutes for the Thur- 
|man act, under which the roads are now working ; they are 
| intended to deal with these plans in so far as they concern 
| Union Pacific alone. 
| I. ‘*Tosue the old management.” There are no grounds 
| for such a suit. The management of Union Pacific has been 
| shown, by the testimony of railroad commissioners and gov- 
|ernment directors, and by the record of numerous 
investigations, to have been unexcelled for its honesty 
by that of any railroad company in the country. 
The road has always been managed in the _ inter- 
est of its stockholders, and not for the benetit of the di- 
rectors, at the former’s expense. As to the branch lines, 
whether they proved profitable or the reverse, they were 
built or acquired for the benefit of the stockholders. The 
only three lines of any consequence in which the Union 
Pacific directors had an individual interest before these lines 
became a part of the system, were the Kansas Pacific, St, 
Joseph & Western and the Denver & South Park. In the 
latter road Mr. Gould was the only one who had any owner- 
ship. The two first-named roads are shown by the records 


| of the Commission to have resulted in a large profit to the 


company, which would have justified their purchase on 
higher terms than those made. The purchase of the South 
Park road was justified by the then existing conditions in 
Colorado and the prospect for the future, though it has 
proved a burden to the company. The working majority of 
the Executive Committee of Union Pacific has been made up 
of Boston men for many years, including those of Mr. 
Gould’s ownership in the property, and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the same _ interests that carried 
the road to completion have ever since had, and now have, 
the controlling voice in its management. It is true that Mr- 
Gould had at one time an overwhelming interest in the prop- 





THE JANNEY FREIGHT COUPLER. 


erty, but it never caused him to seek to carry any point for 
his personal benefit against the interests of the company; the 
men of whom this committee was and is now composed were 
honest in working in harmony with Mr. Gould, whose desire 
was to give a value to the property; they are equally honest 
now in working with Mr. Adams, who was not brought to 
the presidency of thiscompany by an adverse interest, but 
by the wish of this same old management. Mr. Gouid being 
wise enough to foresee the effect that the course of the Gov- 
ernment and the completion of rival roads would have upon 
Union Pacific, had disposed of his interest long before the 
action of Congress in 1884, which, but for the personal credit 
of this management, would have made a temporary default 
in the payment of interest inevitable. 


II. ‘*‘ To increase the percentage requirements under the 
Thurman bill.” This, as yousay, would seem to be an ac 
tion that would not receive the sanction of the Supreme 
Court. This bill was decided to be constitutional by a ma- 
jority of one; two seats being vacant at the time. One of 
the dissenting justices is reported to have said that he ex- 
pected to live to see this decision reversed. Any act in- 
creasing the amount required under the Thurman bill would 
at once give the company the opportunity of bringing the 
whole matter into the Supreme Court again. 

III. ‘* To declare the charter forfeited, and reorganize the 
roads at once.” Thisproposition is of course uncalled for, 
and beyond the law of the land. 

IV. ‘*To extend the time of payment of the debt.” With- 
out stopping to consider your figures in regard to the present 
and future value of the debt, in which you are perhaps in 
error, itis probably a fair statement that ne plan which 
looks to the absolute payment of the debt by a system of fixed 
payments would contemplate an annual payment of less 
than $1,500,000. On this basis, the road would on last 
year’s business have about four per cent. left for its stock, 
with no margin of surplus. This, of course, would be an un- 
safe plan in its working, as the past year has been a good 
one. It is well to remember that the company cannot, per- 
haps, be compelled to accept any of these plans against its 
will. Any requirements forced upon it that it cannot carry 
out without giving up dividends on its stock can have but 
one result. Union Pacific will eventually play the part of a 
wrecker of its own property, and of that of other roads. 
The possibilities which it offers for such business will be ap- 
preciated by any one who has studied the railroad geography 
of the West, and who remembers the part that the Denver & 
Rio Grande was made to play.in the hands of able New 
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Yorkers in 1883 and 1884, Congress should study 
to avoid offering any such opportunities to Wall street. 
Your plan, which seems to be an equitable modification 
of the bills now before Congress, clearly points out 
the line of action which must be pursued if the 
stability of the Union Pacific and its rival systems is 
to be considered. By this plan the United States will realize 
the best possible results, as its first aim is for the prosperity 
of the company, in which the Government will share, by 
means of the extra payments based upon the amount of div- 
idends declared. The small fixed annual payment will, in 
all probability, insure a moderate dividend, at least, to the 
stockholders, which is the one thing requisite to secure a 
good management. Even such a plan as this will be useless 
unless the company is allowed to manage its property in its 
own way; building branches and making such coasolidations 
and arrangement with other roads as 1ts managers consider 
beneficial. Any limitation of its powers in this respect will 
simply help other roads at the expense of Union Pacific. 
C. M. B. 

[The position taken by our correspondent is nearly 
the same as our own with regard to the policy which 
should at present be adopted. We have not the space 
to argue in detail the questions relative to the past 
management of the road.—EDITOR RAILROAD 
GAZETTE. } 


NzwrTov, Ia., Jan. 31, 1888. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Be kind enough to point out where in the amendment of 
1864, of the Act of Congress of 1862, authorizing the con- 
struction of the Union Pacific Railroad, ‘tthe companies were 
relieved, for the time being, from the obligation to indemni- 
fy the United States for th interest which it was called 
upon to pay,” or how ‘‘Congress, in other words, waived the 
right to recover that interest until 1897, when the principal 
would become due.” And what is the ground for saying 
‘there is reason to believe that Congress did not expect that 
the United States would ever be repaid in full ?” 

Even if in 1864 the belief were universal that the Pacific 
railroads would never be a success, and tbherefere never have 
the ability to redeem its pledges, would that be an apology 
for failing in such redemption, being able ? 

Does the belief of certain facts warrant a sentiment in 
favor of what is absolutely wrong ? 

Of course if one have a debtor who is “execution proof,” 
he can, without ‘‘ compounding a felony,” make the best 
terms possible in the collection of all or even a portion of the 
indebtedness, and this is probably the situation of the United 
States in regard to its debtors, the Pacific railroads. 

It does not follow, however, that they ough? not to pay if 
they can; uor should the public or the press give a quasi as- 
sent to the ‘‘ defense” of those who have always controlled 
the Central Pacific and always reaped the full benefit of 
their peculiar methods. A. 

[The real reason why the Government cannot en- 
force its claims is found not in the Acts of 1862 and 
1864, but in the charter of the road and the interpre- 
tation given to it by the Supreme Court in the case of 
United States vs. Union Pacific. But of course the 
provisions of the acts of Congress have much to do 
with determining the form of the charter. In this re- 
spect the law is more significant for what it does not 
contain than for whatitdoes. Congress waived the 
right to foreclose for default of interest, not by any 
positive clause in the act, but by the rejection of 
amendments which would have insured the Govern- 
ment that right. We were inerror in saying that this 
right was not thus waived until 1864. It was done two 
years earlier, and this makes the company’s case all 
the stronger. Congress had allowed them in advance 
to frame a charter which should exempt them from 
being compelled to pay advances of interest as they 
accrued. The most explicit instance was when Rep- 
resentative White, of Indiana, offered an amendment 
giving the Government the power to collect such ad- 
vances of interest. Hesaid that it was important to 
know what was the intention of Congress in this 
matter, that the law was at present loosely drawn and 
he wished to make it specific. The amendment was 
rejected.—EDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. } 








The Janney Freight Coupler. 


The accompanying illustrations represent the latest form of 
the Janney coupler as used on freight service. : 
The coupler is shown by a longitudinal section through the 


centre of the car, by an inverted plan, and by a crosssection. | 


Detailed views are also given of the rest or catch, used with 
the handle for working the locking pin. 

It will be observed that the lines of the coupler are practic- 
ally unaltered, and that the only modification introduced has 
been in the locking pin and the manner of operating it. 
A round rod beneath the sill is now used instead of a lever 
above the coupler. This rod can be more easily made by 
an ordinary blacksmith, and, being beneath the sill, is well 
adapted for use on platform cars. A piece marked A in the 


illustration is welded into the bend of the rod, and when the | 


locking pin is lifted not to couple, the piece A lies on the 
shelf B in the guide placed on the under side of the end sill 
near the corner of the car. 

The rod lifts the locking pin, as shown. The pin is 
made square in cross section and heavier than before, the 


weight complete being uow 1014 Ibs. A spring is therefore 
unnecessary as an auxiliary to force the pin down, and 
the locking is now effected by gravity only. The pin falls 3 
in., or a considerably greater distance than before, and con- 
sequently has a greater bearing surface on the knuckle, lock- 
ing it more effectually. The under side of the pin butts into a 
recess in a cast-iron plate. This makes a simple connection 
and dispenses with any links and pins, with their attendant 
fitting and friction. 

The distance from the face of the deadwood to the inner, 
or coupling, face of the knuckle is 8% in. The use of 9-in. 
deadblocks would therefore keep the couplers from being 
driven completely home, and would keep the deadwoods 18 
in. apart. The distance arart of the car bodies depends, of 
course, on the thickness of the deadwoods. In the car illus- 
trated these are 3 iu. thick, and, therefore, if 9 in. blocks 
were added the car bodies would be 24 in. apart when the 
drawsprings were compressed. If outside sills or end ‘plat- 
forms were used this distance would be increased proportion- 
ately. 








Wheels, Axles and TrackNew England Railroad Club, 


The usual monthly meeting took place at the Boston & Al- 
bany depot, Boston, on Feb. 8. 

The President, Mr. J.N. LaupER (Old Colony), occupied 
the chair, and announced as the subject for discussion for 
= ~— ‘‘Wheels and Axles, and their Relation to the 

rack.” 

Mr. Apams (Boston & —— & I can remember when 
there were no railroads here. When they were first intro- 
duced there does not seem to bave been much system about 
them. A railroad was rather a local matter, and those who 
wanted one in their vicinity built it to suit themselves, not 
suppos.ng it was torun any farther than from one city to 
another. Tracks were built of various gauges—4 ft. 81< in., 
6 ft., 4 ft. 10 in. Those who built them seemed to have an 
idea that by putting in these differing tracks they could con- 
trol the business of the country and build up the places at 
each end of a track of a certain gauge. For instance, between 
Buffalo and Erie there was built a track 4 ft. 84 
in.; beyond that, west, they built atrack 4 ft. 10 in., which 
was called the Ohio gauge. A track 15 miles in length was 
built 6 ft. wide between two tracks of narrower gauge, and 
a track to the south was 5 ft. Of course this made a great 
deai of trouble, as the cars transporting freight could only 
run upon the road to the gauge of which they were adapted. 
This led to the use of compromise wheels, to enable the cars 
to run either upon a 4 ft. 814 in. or a 4 ft. 10 in. gauge, thus 
facilitating transportation. 

The construction of tracks not bemg my specialty, I will 
not say much about that, but everybody will concede that 
the relation of the guard rails to the frogs and the relation of 
the wheels to these points are very important matters. We 
realize that it is important to conform to au exact distance 
in laying guard rails, alsothat it is of great importance to 
have the wheels drawn just as they should be in relation to 
the track. In early days, when roads ran independent of 
each otoer, each with its special gauge, it was thought by 
some that there should be a half inch lateral play between 
the wheel and the flange, by others that there should be five- 
eighths, and by others, three-quarters. The wheels were 
driven as near as they could be, according to the different 
plans, but there were not any of them very near. This vari- 
ation is noticeable at this day, running from one-eighth of 
an inch to an inch, and it makes so much trouble that it has 
led to a demand for the adoption of certain gauges all over 
the country, and this undoubtedly is an important point. It 
1s a question at issue between different roads as to what 
wheels shall be allowed to pass over certain roads, as to 
gauge; but it isobserved that those roads which are 
the most careful in this matter have the least 
accidents, while those which go at loose ends and 
take everything which comes along are very apt to 
bave accidents, in consequence of wheels taking the wrong 
point of the frog and getting on to the wrong track. We 
cannot be too particular in laying the track at the right 
gauge, and in placing the guard rails at the right points, and 
giving them the right distance, so that the wheels will pass 
through properly. When the compromise gauge was intro- 
duced, I was connected with the Tone Shore, the track of 
which was 4 ft. 10 in. wide, while the New York Central was 
4 ft. 81¢ in., and they insisted on running their wheels over 
our track, until a serious accident resulted, killing a great 
many stock and destroying a large amount of property. The 
result was that a change was made, and a positive gauge 
adopted, which remedied the trouble. Previous to that all 
that was supposed to be necessary was tu increase the width 
of the wheel. 

The PRESIDENT: There isa movement on the part of the 
wheel makers to bring about an understanding with the 
railroads in the matter of chille1 cast-iron wheels, to geta 
uniform system of specifications for wheels, a uniform system 
of testing wheels, and also a uniform system, if possible, of sell- 
ing and buying wheels, by giving guaranties, and also uni- 
formity in furnishing wheels to railroads. It bas been suggest- 
ed that wheels sbould be furnished and paid for on a mileage 
basis, and I think we are coming to that in the near future. The 
matter stands in this way at the present time: A committee 
of car wheel makers, com of six members, have met 
with committees from the Master Car Builders’ Association 
and the Master Mechanics’ Association, making a joint com- 
mittee of 12 members. The have had two meetings, one in 


| Chicago ten days ago, and have made substantial progress, 
| and I trust that something will result of mutual benefit to 


the roads and wheel makers. We should use all effort 
to discourage the manufacture of poor wheels. A gentle- 
man, not a wheel maker but a broker, told me in my office 
within a month that he had put in a bid fora lot of wheels 
for a freight car manufacturer, and quoted the price of 
$6.75. Now a wheel weighing 550 pounds should cost con- 
siderable more than that for material alone. The wheel 
| maker and the car builder who sell and use these wheels de- 
serve to be shot or put in prison. 

Mr. LOBDELL (Lobdell Car Wheel Co.) read the following 


paper : 

Of the many subjects of great importance for the consid- 
eration of railroad managers, which have a direct bearing 
| on the destruction of property, the economical work of the 
| road and the safety of passengers and employés, none are of | 
| more importance than the character of the wheels and axles | 
| used. uch false economy has been practiced by railroad | 
| companies in the purchase of both wheels and axles, and 
| much loss would be saved if rail:oad companies were willing 
| to pay a fair price for such artivles when made of good ma- 
terial and of proper weight, and would buy only from manu- 
facturers of experience—from those who use that degree of 
care and skill in the management of their business that is 
absolutely necessary to insure the production of a reliable 
article. Take the chilled wheel as an instance; as it now is, 











wheels made by parties of but limited experience are brought 


into competition with those made by old and long established ! 


makers (some of whom have made a life study of: the busi- 
ness), and in order to effect sales they are offerea at prices 
below that at which a good reliable wheel should be sold. 
Managers of railrcads should visit the works and see for 
themselves the amount of knowledge and skill possessed by 
the makers of railroad wheels, the degree of system and care 
practiced by them in the manufacture of an article which 
requires ‘*eternal vigilance” to secure success. No maker uf 
railroad wheels should be patronized who is not conscientious 
and who does not appreciate the responsibility resting on 
him for the safety of property and the lives of passengers 
and employés. Judging from the character of many old 
wheels that I have seen broken, I think that the makers of 
them would not wish to ride in cars under which they had 
been placed if they knew their character. 

When certain kinds of gray cast-iron are melted and 
poured against a metallic mo!'d, that portion of the iron 
next to the mold becomes hard, white, crystalline and 
brittle, while the interior portion remains gray, and more or 
less tough and fibrous. Thisconversion of the part of the 
iron that strikes the metallic mold into the bard, white 
variety, 1s called * chilling,” and it is upon this principle 
that the manufacture of chilled car wheels depends. 
Metallurgists tell us that when most cast irons are melted 
and cooled suddenly, the carbon in the iron is all retained 
in the combined form ; but that if the cooling is effected 
slowly, it sepsrates partly as free carbon or gravhite ; and 
the chief chemical difference between the chilled iron and 
the soft iron of the same wheel or other article cast in a 
metallic mold is in the carbon—that of the chilled portion 
containing it in the combined state, whereas that of the soft 
or gray portion, while also containing some in the combined 
form, has more cr less of it separated in the shape of 
graphite. All irons do not possess this property of chilling. 
It is possible to have such an excess of graphite, carbon and 
silicon in the iron that, unless its chemical composition is 
materially changed in melting, it will not chill at all when 
run against a metallic mo Other ingredients, such as 
manganese, phosphorus and sulpbur, have more or Jess influ- 
ence on the chilling properties’9f iron and upon its strength. 
Many kinds of iron that possess good chilling properties are 
not stroug—bave not that degree of tenacity necessary to 
stand the sudden shocks or blows to which railroad wheels 
are subject, nor sufficient elasticity to stand the expansion 
of the rim by the heating of the same from the application 
of the brake, which often occasions the cracking of the 
brackets. 

A knowledge of the influence of these different ingredients 
on the character of the iron should be possessed by those who 
attempt to make chilled railroad wheels. It may be asked, 
How is it known that they are present, and whetber they are 
present in quantities sufficient to produce bad results’ for 
even the same brands of iron will vary in composition by the 
use of different ores, or different working of the furnace when 
using the same ores. One way is by chemical analysis; but 
this requires time and is attended by expense; the same re- 
sult may be obtained by that knowledge which experience 
and skiil (when accompanied by a peculiar talent wuich but 
few possess) enables some to acquire. All cannot do this; it 
would be as easy to make all persons skillful performers on 
musical instruments as to attempt to teach every one to sort 
and mix iron properly for railroad wheels. Our long expe- 
rience in sorting and mixing irons (over 50 years) enables us 
to tell the proportions to be used to produce the desired re- 
suit. It has also taught us that, as a rule, charcoa) irons 
will chill better than anthracite or coke irons of the same 
grade, made trom the same ores, and that iron smeited with 
cold blast will chill better and make a more lasting chill than 
that made from the same ores when smelted with hot blast, 
and tbat to produce a good wheel some cold blast iron should 
be used. From this you will perceive that a greater degree 
of knowledge, skill and care in selecting, mixing and melt- 
ing iron than 1s ordinarily possessed by cupola tenders or 
foremen of foundries is necessary. In my opinion, to make 
good — reliable wheels the following points should be ob- 
served: 

1. It is absolutely necessary to use irons possessing the 
proper degree of strength and chilling qualities, and to know 
in what proportions they should be mixed. 

2. The patterns should be so proportioned as to give the 
greatest amount of strength for the weight of iron used, and 
so proportioned as to relieve the wheel from strain as much 
as possible, and permit a chill of sufficient and uniform 
a | and proper character. 

8. The chill in which all wheels of a certain size are cast 
should be perfectly cylindrical and of a uniform diameter. 

4. Care should be taken in molding that the wheels are as 
near like the pattern as it is possible to mold them. If the 
chills are properly turned and the wheels properly molded, 
very few will sy hye - a true cylinder more than 4 in. 

5. Care should taken ip pouring that no dirt or slag be 
allowed to flow into the mold; that the iron be of a proper 
temperature when poured, and that the wheel be removed 
from the chill and well covered with dry sand or placed in 
pits as soon as it will bear handling. 

6. Wheels should be careful'y examined to see if they are 
perfect, they should be tested by sledgig on the tread or in some 
other way to see if on a strain, and by striking on the flange 
or rim with a pick to see if defective; they should be weighed 
to see if they are of the proper weight, and gauged and 
marked, so that two wheels of the same diameter can be put 
on one axle. 

7. Wheels should be of sufficient weight for the service they 
have to perform; many wheels now iu use are too light to 
stand with safety the increased loads and increased speed of 
trains—the weight of wheels not having been increased in 
proportion to the recent increase in the size of axle, weight 
of cars, etc. 

All wheels should be subjected to an inspection and a phy- 
sical test. The Pennsylvania inspection and test is fair and 
equitable, but thousands of wheels now in use would not pass 
this test. 

It is to the interest of railroad companies to use the best 
wheels, for which they should be willing to pay a fair price. 
Some plan should be devised which will prevent any interior 
and unsafe wheels from being used, and make it to the in- 
terest of wheel-makers to make the best wheel possible. 
Wheel-makers should also be paid a fair price and be re- 
warded for extra service, being paid for the number of miles 
over agiven number, increasing the rate per mile as the 
number of miles increase, and charged in the same manner 
for all deficiencies. 

Many wheels crack in the hub when first drawn on the axle 
or after being put into use. This is often from improper fit- 
ting: either the wheel is not bored true, or the axle is not 
turned round. If wheels are bored perfectly true, the hole 
round and of a uniform diameter, and the axle cylindrical 
and not tapering, 1t is almost impossible to burst the bub of 
the wheel with any reasonable pressure. We bave occasion- 
ally in forcing wheels with ordinary sized hubs on an uxle 
used a pressure of from 60 to 70 tons without bursting the 
bub or forcing the wheel to its proper position on the axle. 
Wheels should be bored and axles turned so that any two 
wheels will fit perfectly on any axle. To do this we find it 
necessary to take three cuts in boring the wheel, and always 
two and sometimes three cuts in turning the axle. We have 
never yet found lathes or mills that would do the workina 
satisfactory manner with any Jess cuts, although ma- 
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chinist tool-bui'ders claim the contrary. Uniform and re- 
liable chilled wheels can be m:ude it the foregoing sugg-stions 
are observed; and if the wheels are of sufficient weight, they 
will be as safe as the steel whee!s now used in this country, 
and if properly chilied they will give a greater mileage in | 
proportion to their cost. 

Tne PRESIDENT: The specifications agreed upon by the | 
committee require that the wheels shall be of uniform size, | 
u wy cynnarival; that they be chilled to a certam depth and 
shall staud certain tests, aud are not designed to indicate 
the kint of iron, because if that is done the railroad | | 
takes the responsibility. The idea is that the wheel shall | 
have certain pbysical qualities and stand certain tests, and 1 | 
think that is a move in tbe rizbt direct:on. 

Mr. LOBDELL read a copy of tbe rules for testing sniseah| 
issued by the New York, Lake Krie & Western. 

Tne PRESIDENT: These yules show the care with which | 
many railroads select tbeir wheels, The general public sup- | 
p»se that a railroad buys a lot of wheels of some manufact- | 
urer aed puls them under its cars without special refer- 
ence to their quality, st ength or anything else, tut railroad | 
men understan! the vital importauce of baving the ruuni ig 
gear of their rolling stuck of the most suystantial charac ter, 
especially wheeis and axles. It is an open question yet | 
whether there is any wheel safer than a geod cbilled iron | 
wheel made by a responsible muker and furvished at a price | 
at whicb he can aff. rd to make a good wheel. 

Mr. COUGHLIN (Boston, Revere Bescbh & Lynn): I bave | 
been authorized during the last week to make a test of the | 
relative strength of cast-iron wheels, and was astenished to 
fiud how easily they are broken by a hammer blow, and | 
how difficult it isto break them under the pres-ure test. 1| ° 
b: oke the flange off of a 28 in. wheel weighing 428 lbs. - 
three b'ows of the bammer, striking as rapidly as po-sible, 
Ss» as to retain the vibration, while it took a prersure of 
74 000 Ibs, to effect the same result. 

‘tue PRESIDENT : The Pennsy!vania drops a weight of 140 
lbs. 12 or 13 ft. on a wheel. Some think it would be better 
to drop a lighter weight a less distance, and strike more | 
blows, rather than to drop a weight sufficiently heavy to | 
sash tbe wheel to pieces. The drop test 1s tnat it is to | 
ascertain if there are initial strains in the wheel aud to test | 
tae strength of the metal. 


Mr. WexnBer: The Pennsylvania specifications cs to the | 
Gesign. inspection and manner of te-ting “heels are ver y simi 
lar to tho-eof the New York. Lake Erie & Western C oicago. 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, tue ' bicago, Burlington & Quincy, aud 
over large Western roads, Tbe essential points in all of 
these specifications are: Furst, Shut the wheels ball be truly 
cylindrical; second, that the boily of the wheel shall be 
smooth and free from shrinkage, slag o¢ blow boles. the 
tread of the wheel free from deep and irreguar wrinkles, 
and free from sand or slag. Wheels broken must show clean 
gray iron, free from holes containing dirt or slag more thav 
44-in. dia.. or clusters of such holes, and the depth of white 
iron or chilled iron must not vary more than \/ in, from the 
standard cepth rouasu the tread of the wheel 

The drop test requireel to break out a piece of th> iron 
vu ies from 140 'bs. dropping 12 ft. to 1C0 Ibs, dropping 

7 ft.. a corresponding increase in the number of bows being 
requ'red. 
isitiel or shrivkage strain wbich may be 1u the wheel when 
cast will be detected by the force of these blows, and it is 
fuir to assume that if on or two v heels out of 100 cast from 
the same heat aud at the same time stand this test, the 
i1emaining ones woul: al+o stand it. 

ti tage woeel is not traly evliudrical, the brake pressure 
wi.l te greater at one point of the circumference than al 
anotl er, tesulting almost certainty in the skidding or slipping 
of the wheel upon the rail, pst producing a flat place 
upon the tresd of the wheel, wrich is, of course, a source of 
gieat danger thr reafter. 

The Chi age, Burlington & Quincy claim to be almost en 
tirelv free from the breakage of wh: els, and state that since 
the adoption of a system of car wheel inspection aud testing 
as above, tbeir m Jeag+ basin -reased very materially. About 
two yeas ago their mileage from wheels removed from their 
pa-sepger equipment was only about 25,006 miles, and as a 
result of the above inspection and tests, tbey have incieased 
their mil age within the past year to an average of 48,000 
miles, The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, iv 1887, up to 
the first of Uctoter. claim to have cbtained an average of 
60,06C© miles for all wheels scrapped. 


Mr. ADAMS: Whether chilled or tired wheels are the best 
is still an open question, but it is singular that railr.ad 
companies are u ing a chilled w beel under their passenger 
equipmert weighing two or three bundred pounds Jess than 
s‘eel tired wheels are required to weigh Steel is supposed to 
be -tronger than iron, aud this seems rather inconsistent. 

The PRKSIDF NT: Some wheel makers bave di-couraged the 
iden that it s necessary to nake a wheel weighing more than 
550 Ibs., they think it questionable whether it would be any 
stronger at 600 than at 550. I consider that wheels are tou 
light and use under cur passenger equ pmeut a wheel weigh- 
ing 650 lbs., thinking it stronzer than one weighing 550 
Ibs. Theextra metal properly distriluted will make the 
wh el stronger, and I think. perbap~, we might with pr. fit 
add 50 Ibs. more and then we would bave a wheel weighing 
only 700 Ibs, against the si el wheel of 900 or 1,000 Ibs. 

Mr. CooLbavuGH (Boise whee:): Many steel-tired wheels 
weigh more tbau a chilled wheel because they are made 
Jargely of cast metal, Safety should be considered before 
economy. When a cast wheel breaks it goes like the snap of 
a finger. I don’t claim that steel-tired wheels uever break, 
but when they give way they go gradually, so that the weak- 
ness or tencency to fail 1s detected before an accident 
occurs. 

Mr. MARDEN (Fitchburg) : The conditions of the whee! in 
service are very differen! from those of any tests. The 
shrinkage of the iron should te carefully studied. also the 
form of the be], so as to give the best pos-ible results un- 
der that shrinkage, and to give as few strains in the iron as 

o-sib'e. We bave found many broken wheels at the foot of 
eavy grades,but after the train has been allowed to stand and 
the wheels to cool it is almost impossible to discover the frac- 
tures, We attribute such cracking of the wheels to the | 
strains left. in them when they are cast. When testing chilled 
wheels in the flange 1 was much surprised to find bow easily 
thev broke, though the results differed in different makes of 
wheels of the same thickness. some breakiug with one, two | 
or three blows. while others would stand ten or more, and so | 
on up to fifty blows wits a 10-lo. sledge. It seems to me that | 
550 to 609 Ibs. of metal, well distritmted, is enough tor a 
cast-iron wheel. The stee'-tired wheel is the safest | 
for passenger service. A cast-iron wheel breaks when 
you least expect it. while the steel-tired wheel will give you | 
some warning, ond enable it to be taken out. Tbat seems to | 
be consistent with the nature of the metal. With the steel | 
tire you lave an oppo: tunity to work the metal to such an! 
extent that vou are pretty positive of its being equal through- | 
out in tenacity and strength, by rolling and re-roliing. and 
m--ammering if necessary. Hardly any two chiiled wheels | 
will zive the same results in the test. The steei-tired wheel 





is alsu the mo-t e-onomic#! for pasenger service, taking , @dopt it. 


everytbing into con-idera.ion. A chilled wheel will be slid | 
flat before it has run its life, while we scarce y ever get a-lid | 
steel-tired wheel. There seems to be a erence of ad- 


The essential point in this drop test is that any | 
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hesion with the same brakes in use, and the leverage has got | 
to be different on the cars for iron and steel w heels. 

Mi. ConEy (Brunswick wheel): Probably 99 per cent. of | 
the accidents trom chilled wheels are from broken flanges. | 
lt is rare that a wheel goes to pieces, Now, a steel-tired 
wheel very rarely breaks in the flange. A steel-tired wheel | 
is alsomore safe because most patterns have some means of | 
holding the tire in case it is broken. There have been a good | 
many broken tires within the last six or eizht months, but I | 
bave noc learned that there has been an accident dving a any | 
damage occasioned by a broken steel-tired wheel. As regards | 
economy, the vast difference in the mileage between ‘steel- | 
tired and cast-iron wheels settles that point; and taking into 
account also the greater safety of the steel-tired wheels. I| 
dou’t b-lieve that railroads cay afford to run chilled wheels | 
under their passenger cars any where. 

Mr. ADsMS: We have used steel-tired wheels under our | 
passenger cars ani engines for 17 years, and for the last | 
8 to 10 years have had ‘nothing else. They are unquestion- 
ably safer. We have never had a single accident trom | 
broken steel-tired wheels, although we have had them break. 
They are undoubtedly more ecouomical. On our road we 
bave 32 42-in. wheels that have made over 400,000 miles; 
82 that have made over 200,000; and 198 that have made | 
over 200.0 

Mr RicHARDS : When steel-tired wheels are spoken of, it | 
is importaut to knuw whose make they are. There are some | 
kinds which are less safe than chilled wheels. 

Mr. Coney : The important part of the steel-tired wheel | 
to-day is the tire. In England they will not run a tire over 
.50 per cent. carbon ; in this couutry they run it up to.72 
per ceot. If you want a wheel to run 70,000 miles with 
safety, 1t should not be over .60 per cent. carbon. In Eng- 
land they rarely break. 

The PRESIDENT : Several years ago there was oue of the 
most disastrous accidents the world ever saw, in England, 
cau-ed by a broken steel tire.* 

Mr. Crocker (Chairman of the Massachusetts Railroad 
Commissioners): I am uot qualified to discuss this question 
bere with those who have been educated to it, but [ came here 
to get infurmation. On one Buston rai lroad, us ing paper 
wheels, there was last year no case of a broken wheel in pas- 
senger service, while on another road using chiiled wheels, 
there were niue cases of broken wheels, There is either a 
large margin in favor of the steel tired wheel. or elsea 
neglect in the proper means of selecting chilled iron wheels. 
The Penn-ylvania state that only .4 per cent. of their wheels 
have shuwn any breakage. This is a strong argument im 
favor of chilled wheels, if they are properly selected and 
subjected to proper specifi ‘ations a tests. On the other 
hand, the Allen Paper Car Wheel Co. state that of all the 
wheels issued by them, though there have been some break- 
ages, there has never beeo a serious accident resulting in loss 
of life. Mr. Pullman states that, with all the wheel; in bis 
service, there bas never been a serious accident. though some 
bave broken. He finds that paper car wheels run on an 
average 325.000 miles. There are various ways of estimat- 
ing the relative expense of steel-tired wheels and chilled iron 
woee's, bu: they differ materiaily in their results, and < hope 
that this organization will discuss this question tully. 

Manufacturers of steel-tired wheels claim that there is less 
crystallization of the axe. The Board of Raiiruad Commis- 
siovers have heen giving this question attention lately on ac- 
count of the Bradford accidevt, whch seems to have bad its 
origin in a broken flange. The railroads in this state will be 
the first to adupt the standard wheel specifications und tests 
wheu agreed upon. 

Mr. FowL*r (Fowler Steel Wheel Co., of Chicago) ex- 
plained his wheel as one designed for absolute safety, anit 
which would never break under any possible circumstances 
wh: le iu use ; alsoas a wheel of perfect concentricity, abso 
| Jutely round. He stated that the wheel exhibited weighed 
culy 551 pounds, was 33 in. dia., was .36. per cent. carbon, 

about .87 per ceut. silicon, .45 to .50 per cent, manganese, 
and about .30 per cent. of phosphorus. He said the flange 
could be battered over so it would stand out laterally with- 
out breaking. He said the wheel was finished in a dull red 
heat, making about 100 revolutions in the macbine, a d re- 
duced at the rate of about 1-100 part of an inch to the revolu 
tion. 

Mr. Curtis (O!d Colony): I must disagree with Mr Adams 
as to the economy of the steel-tired wheel in comparison with 
the cast-iron wheel. The price of the latter ix about $10. 
half of which we get back when it is sold as old material, 
and it averages from 40,000 to 60,000 miles, and when we 
consider tbe price of a steel wheel, to which we must add the 
intere-t on its cost during its life, I think we shali find when 
we divide the cost of each by the number of miles which each 
wi.l run during its life that the steel wheel is not more econo- 
mical thau the other. Astosafety 1 think we are ready to 





* This errore us 8 atement is commented oa on another page. 
—EpiTvR RaiLRoap Gazette. 





The question of wheels was further discussed by Messrs. 
I-arden, Cartis, Adams, Richards, Coney, Lobdell and 
Shino. 

The discussion will be continue at the next meeting. 











Screw-Cutting Lathe. 





This cut represents the ne w pattern 24-in. lathe, built by 
| Flather & Co., Nashua, N. H. It has been very carefully 
| designed to meet the demand for a strictly first-class tool, 
capable of doing the fiuest work, and stiff enough to take 

rapidly and accurately the heaviest cut that can be put on 
this size machine. 

This lathe is made to gauges and its varts are interchange- 
able, The head stock bas burd, bammered steel spindle and 
the bearings on spindle are ground true. They rua in bard 
| bronze boxes, which can be renewed at any time aud be true 
with the rest of the lathe. The carriage and tool slides have 
| unusually long bearings. The screw and rod, which are of 

steel, are in front of the lathe, and both run in the same 
casting. A short shaft, on which are mounted the feed cone 
and gears, is fitted in the lonz bearing in front of lathe. The 
| shaft 1s held in position by a gear on one side and steel clutch 
| on the other. The shaft bas a hole chucked into it 3 in. deep, 
and forms a bearing for the feed rod, which is telescoped 
into and revolves freely init. On the feed rod is a clutch 
to interlock with the clutch on the short shaft when in use. 
The screw is fitted in the upper hole of the same casting, and 
is connected when in use by slip gear to the gear on the short 
shaft, as shown in thei.lustratiov. The red connects with 
feed-works in the apron by the usual friction feed, and the 
screw by open and shut nut, operated by acam. The ad- 
vantages of this method of ccunecting feed rod and screw are; 
it is more compact, tne operator has better control of the 
feed, and it can be changed from belt to gear feed instantly, 
or from fine feed to coarse, or the reverse, quickly. In squar- 
ing up work with power cross feed, after taking a roughing 
cut with the belt feed, the gear feed cau be thrown in, anda 
finishing cut, from the finest up to *¢ in. per revolution, can 
be taken. The same difference can be made with longitudi- 
nal feed; also a difference 3 to 1 can be made instantly in 
the feed by loosening the friction feed and feeding with 
screw. 

All actuating screws are of steel, also all small gears and 
studs. AiJl nuts, wrenches and screws are case-hardened. 
Every lathe is run and carefully tested before leaving the 
works, 

The lathe shown is a 24-in. swing screw cutting engine 
latbe. It has a 12-ft. bed and will take 8 ft. between centres. 
The swing over carriage is 16 in. The bole through head 
spindle is 2; in. dia. There are four changes for fee! belt, 
giving a ranze of belt feeds from 24 cuts to 45 cuts per inch, 
and a great many ones of gear feed (through the rod and 
friction), frora 4 cuts to 220 cuts per inch. The screw bas 
change gears to cut from 1 to 16 threads to the iuch. Speed 
ot countershaft, 90 revolutions per miaute. Friction pulleys, 
16 in. diameter, 4 in. face. Wei.bt on 12 ft. bed, 5,000 
Ibs. Avy furtber ae can be obtained of Messrs, 
Hill, Clarke & Co., 156 Oliver street, Boston, Mass. 








The Uniform Code on the Erie. 


The New York, Lake Erie & Western, in adopting the uni- 
form code of train rules, bas mude a tew changes which are 
of interest, and has filled up the blank spaces in the rules 
witb phrases slightly different from those heretofore pub- 
lished. It is to be remembered that there are two chief objects 
which should be kept in view io preparing a code of rules for a 
given road: First, to stick to the principles laid down in the 
committee’s code, unless one’s conscience positively compels 
him to do otherwise; and, second, to see that the Janguage is 
of the clearest possible character. In filling the spaces, care 
shou d be taken to follow the committee’s style as closely as 
possible, andi in adding new rules, their standard of lucidity 
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should at least b3 equaled if not surpassed. Probably no one 
claim; ths languaze of the committee to be absolutely beyond 
improvement in every case,and sons of the Erie’s amend- 
ments willdoubtless b2 adjudged worthy of imitation. For 
the reasons here suggested, we note below the principal alter- 
ationsmade. Italicsare used in some cases to indicate added 
portions, but they are not in the original, which follows the 
uniform code closely, as regards italics and fullfaced type. 


Rule 13: Standard time is sent from Washington via 
New York at 12 noon, Ea-tern time. 
Rule 36 reads : Two green flags by day, and in addition, 





et:., Rule 37 is similarly changed. 

Following rule 44 is 44a, which reads: Three short blasts | 
of the whistle while train is in motion is to be used by engi- | 
neers to call for a ** steady ” in running down grade. | 

Rule 88 prescribes t20 minutes interval instead of five. \ 

Rule 96: When detained more than three minutes; * * be 
seen one half mile (or 17 telegraph pole ), * * stop over one | 
minute. The fireman is not to do fligziug except when the | 
brakeman is unable to go, and therule reads accordingly. | 

Rule 97 reads: When a freight train is detained at any of | 
its usual stops more thaa tive minutes, where the rear of the | 
train can be plainly seeu froma train moving in the same) 
direction at a distance of at least one-half mile (or 17 tele- | 
graph poles), the flazman must go back with danger signals | 
not less than 450 ft. (or 3 telegrapb poles), and as much | 
farther as may be necessary to protect his train; but if the | 
rear of nis train cannot be plainly seen at a distance of at} 
least one-balf mile (or 17 telegraph poles), or if it stops at any 

oint that is not its usual stopping place , he must be governed | 
Rute No 99. Whe» it is necessary to protect the front, etc. | 
(Tbe provision about the time of followiag trains is omitted) 

Rule 99 reads: When a train is stopped * * or fails to 
make its running time **; 84 mil», one torpedo: one mile, 
two torpedoes, and soon. Front brakemeu instead of fire- 
men, as in other rules. 

Following Rule 102 is 102a which reads: Whenever there 
are two tracks in use, all trains must always (ualess specially 
directed by the superintendent, or unless, from some cau-e, 
that track is not passab!e) take the right hand track; when 
the right band track is obstructed, and it becomes necessiry 
to flag trains from one cross-over to another, upon che left 
hand track, around such ob-truction, the superintendent | 
shall assign the duty of running train; by flag to aconductor, 
who shaJl use an engine and crew for that purpose; and it 
will be the duty of such conductor to see that flagmen are 
properly stationed, so that absolute safety may be secured, | 
before permitting trains to cross trom the right hand to the 
left band track. A general order to conductors and engine- 
men to flag themselves on the lett band track from one cross- 
over to another must not be issued. This order must not be 
coustrued as probibiting conductors from flagging them- 
selves on the left band track if the right hand track be ob- 
structed; when from a break in the telegraph wires, or from 
other causes, they are unable tocommunicate with the super- 
intendent for instructions. 

Rule 110 reads: Trains must not display signals for a fol- 
lowing train without an order from the Superintendent. 

Rule 111 applies to both double and single track. 

Rule 115 bas the suffix * as per rule 50.” 

Rule 509: signatures of engmemen are required, and this 
rule is worded accordingly, as recommended by the commit- 
tee. This rule in first paragraph, last line, reads, * * 
with his individual and office signal. . 

Rule 511 requires i: dividual signals as in 509, and says that 
a 19 order must not be used to move opposing trains. 

Rule 514, last line, reads, * * to the superintendent 
daily. 

Rule 524 is a compromise between the two forms proposed 
by the committee and reads as follows: 

A fixed signal must be used at eaci train order office which 
shall display red at all times when there is an operator on 
duty, except when changed to white to allow a train to pass 
after getting ord-rs, or for which there are no orders. When 
an operator receives the signal “ 31,” or “ 19,” the signal 
must not be changed to white uutil the object for which red 
is displayed is accomplished. While red is displayed, all trains 
must come to a full stop, and avy train ttus stopped may 
pass the red sigual after receiviog an order addressed to such 
train, or a clearance card ona specified form stating over 
the operator’s signature that he bas no orders for it. Opera 
tors must be prepared with other signals to eee if 
the fixed signal should fail to work properly. If a fixed sig- 
nal is not displayed at a night office, trains woich have not 
been previously notified musi stop and inquire the cause, and 
report the facts to the superintendent from the next open 
telegraph office. * * * 

Rule 526 reads: Regular trains will be designated in 
orders by ‘heir schedute numbers, as No. 10, including all 
the sections of No. 10, unless particular sections are desig- 
nated. Sections will be desigvated, First Section No. 10 
(meaning th first train), Secon! Section No. 10. Third 
Section No. LO, ete., adding eugioe numbers if desired : 
extra trains by engive pumbers, as ** Extra 798,” and all 
other numbers by figures. The direction of the movement 
of extras will be addled when necessary, as ** East” or 
‘* West.” Time will be stated in figures and words. 





N te.—On divisions on which the trains of other roads are 
running, it will be n-cessary tomakethe pame or mwitial of the 
ro:d to woich the tr in belongs a part «f the desiguatiou of 
trains, as the numbers of the engines of such foreizu roads 
may be. and in some instauces are, the same as those on the 
N. Y., L. E. & W. 

Under Form A the second example reads *‘ No. 3 and 2d 
Section No. 4,” ete. 

Example in Form F,the word Section is similarly in- 
serted. 

Under Form H, example d reads, Work train Extra 292, 


etc. 
Under Form L it is prescribed that an order superseding 
anvther should terminate ** this instead of order No. ——.” 


In connection with ru'e 514, provision has been made for 
the rezular and careful examination of every order in the 
superintendent’s office. Some further account of the intro- 
duction of the code on this road will be found in another 
column. 








improved Emery Tool Crinder. 





The accompanying illustration represents a ‘* water-proof” 
emery wheel specially designed for sharpening machinist’s 
tools instead of an ordinary grindstone. It is claimed that 
this form of emery wheel occupies less space, makes less 
dirt, and does not sorzadily wear into ruts or groves asa 
griudstone, while the men can stand near the wheel and can 
see to do better work. The grade or coarseness of grit and 
degree of hardness can be regulated and adapted to the kind 
of work to be done. 

Tt is claimed a machinist averages half an hour daily at a 








IMPROVED EMERY TOOL GRINDER. 


Made by the SPRINGFIELD GLUE & EMERY WHZzEL Co., Springfield, Mass. 


grindstone, so tbat in a shop with 20 men, teu bours per day 
are consumed sharpening tools, which at 20 cents an bour 
costs $600 a year. Anemery wheel tool grinder will do the 
same work in less than half the time, 1t a saving of over 
$300 a year, or more than enough to pay for the machine 
the first year, even if grindstones cost nuthing. 

The emery wheel is surrounded by a hood, ex-ept at one 
point, where an aperture is left for the article to be ground. 
The hood prevents the water flying and can be adjusted as 
the stone wears. The water is distributed over the entire 
width of the face of the wheel by means of a hollow brass 
chamber, which is connected to the water pipe. The con- 
struction and position of this distributing chamber is clearly 
shown in our illustration. 

Water is also conveyed to the sides of the wheel by small 
rubber tubing. This arrangement ss convenient for flat 
work and side tools. 

The waste water from the wheel falls into an iron tank 
in the bottom of which the sediment and filings settle. The 
overflow from this tank is therefore comparatively clean 
water which runs into a second tank from which it puu ped 
up to again supply the wheel. A centrifugal pump is used 
for this purpose, and the amount of water delivered to the 
wheel can be regulated by a valve. As the first or sediment 
tank has no pipe connections, it can be easily removed and 
cleaned, which is an important advautage. 

The spindles of these machines are suppled with loose 
collars which are so arranged that the wheel can be properly 
balanced by shifting the collar to a suitable position. 

Any further information can be obtained of the makers. 
the Spriugfield Glue & Emery Wheel Co., of Springfield, 
Mass. 








Welded Steel Tubes.* 


This steel is made at the Riverside Steel Works, by Mr. E. 
L. Wiles, M.E. For a number of years past experiments 
have been made with steel as a material for the n ani ‘acture 
of welded pip? aut boiler tubes, but with varying and un- 
satisfactory results. The writer having made ima .v unsuc- 
cessful a't:mps to substitute steel for iror, aid being 
familiar with the failure of others in that direction, was 
ready to raise the stereotyped objections to the use of that 
metal for welded tubing whenever the subject was brought 
to his notice. Early in the spring of 1887, the owners of 
the Riverside Iron Works, of Wheeling, W. Va., decided to 
build and operate tube works for the purpose of utilizing, in 
the manufacture of iron pipe, {the product of their rolling 
mill and forge plant, which had then lain idle for about 
three years, by reason of the substitution of steel] for iron in 
the manufacture of nails. During the progress of the con- 
struction of the tube works, the general manager of the com- 





pany, Mr. Frank J. Hearne, discussed with the writer the 





*A paper by Thos. J. Bray, read before the Engineers’ Soviety 
of Western Pennsylvania, Jan. 17, 1888. 





possibilities of steel as a material for pipe making, the 
writer using the following objections to its use : 

“lt won't do, for I have tried it repeat dly and fui'ed.” 
‘* Tt won't stand the amount of heat required to weld it.” 
**It cannvt be threaded satisfactorily, as it is very desti uc- 
tive to the threading tools.” ‘It is also entirely too imegu- 
lar in its character.” 

These o'jections did not seem to strike Mr. Hearve as 
being serious or uvsurmountable. Towards the latter part 
of August about 20 tons of steel] were made and ro!led into 
skelp and delivered at the tube works as a trial lot, to be 
made into pipe. It was not necessary to brand or mark this 
material in any way, for the veriest tyro cculd distinguish 
it from iron, either in tbe strip, skelp or pipe. by its clean, 
smooth and fine appearance. The welders at the furnaces 
said at the outset that 1t would not do, that it would not 
stand fire, and by reasou of their prejudices against stzel they 
subjected it to abuse by severe overbeating; yet, strange to 
say, every piece of that lot made a sound salabie pipe, the 
welders remarking that ‘*it was the best material to weld 
they bad ever handled.” It was threaded and timsbed with 
the same success as it was welded. Of course we all thouzLt 
that this was a *‘ fancy lot,” ora ** happy hit.” the writer m- 
porting that it was just the material for the purpose, aud far 
abead of iron in every particular. Soon after this several 
lots of one hundred tons each were made, and a record kept 
of the loss in the furnaces, crop ends, leakers, etc., which 
proved to be so very favorable to tke use of steel for pipe 
making that the company decided to manufacture steel pipe 
exclusively, and to abandon the use of their forge and iron 
makiug plant a!together. 

Since tbe first introduction of Riverside steel tubing 
th -usands of tons bave been made and sold, with great sati « 
faction to the users thereof, and we are advised by parties in 
the East that they ars using our standard steel pipe fir 
hydraulic purposes at a pressure cf one thousand pounds per 
square inch, with success. 

The steel used is made ina Bessemer converter, the cbem- 
ical analysis Iam uvable to give correctly »t present, but 
regarding its physical properties, can uvhesitatingly say, 
that it is the smcothe-t, touzhest and kindest material to 
work with and to weld into pipe that has ever been tried or 
used by the writer. * j++ +* Please notice the butt- 
weld samples particularly. It is well known that very 
little pressure is exerted on the edges of the seam in making 
butt-weld pipe, hence the weld is not a very strong one 
usually. There is considerabie loss in 1ron butt-weld pipe by 
its splitting inthe weld on being tested to the regulation 
pressure of 300 lbs. per square inch. With steel pipes this 
loss is reduced to less than 1 per cent, by reason of the supe- 
rior welding qualities of this steel overiron, * * * So 
flattering bave been the reports from the users of this pire 
that we can unbesitatingly pronounce it a merchantable suc- 
cess. 

Mr. Hunt: The paper certainly shows, as well as do the 
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samples before us, a good record for steel. It isa fact that 
has been demonstrated by the Riverside people, as well as by 
many other of the soft steel making concerns, that a steel can be 
made, low in carbon, high ia manganese, and low in sulphur 
and silicon, especially the latter, which will weld as well as 
iron. No, I would not say as well, but nearly as well as 
iron. There certainly is much steel which is made specially 
for this purpose which will weld a great deal better than 
some dry irons. However, it has not been my experience to 
find in large lots soft steel which would weld as well as the 
very best grades of iron which were made especially for 
welding purposes. * * * I believe in soft steel for many 
purposes just as much as this one of tubing, and believe it 
will come more largely into use. * * * 

Mr. Barnzs: I happened to meet Mr. Hearne this evening, 
and I was very decidedly of the impression, from the conver- 
sation I had with him, that nore of their success was due to 
skill in handling the metal after they got it than to any abso- 
lute qualities in the metal itself. * * * Inregard to weld- 
ing, it is more a question of tact and skill and contrivance on 
the part of the individual workman who handles the piece at 
the moment than anything else, at least that is my impression. 
* * * Mr. Hearne told me that to cut this class of pipe was a 
little hardr on the taps and dies used; that the metal being 
so extremely different it would not yield so readily as would 
the iron pipe, in consequence of which the machinery had to 
be suited to the work; the wear and tear was slightly 
greater, and the dies used in cutting the pipe had to be 
ground a little more frequently than in the case of iron. 
But even if this be the case, the thread is undeniably so good 
as compared with iron pipe that is well worth any probable 
difference in cost in the cutting operation itself. 








Railroad Instruction atthe Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


In the four years’ course in civil] engineering at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, particular attention 1s now 
given to instruction in railroad engineering, and in the 
economics, organization and management of railroads. 
Railroad engineering, location and construction are 
introduced in the general course in tbe third year: 
but in the fourth year there is an advanced 
railroad course. The department of civil engineering is un- 
der Prof. George F. Swain, but Mr. C. Frank Allen has 
the sub-department of railroad construction, operation and 
management, with the title of Assistant Professor of Rail- 
road Engineering. The aim is to give a good deal of at- 
tention to the technical side of railroad management, at 
the same time not neglecting the economic side. The engi- 
neering of bridges and roofs, strength of materials, mechan- 
ics, metallurgy, etc., are taught in the general course. The 
more special railroad instruction in the third year includes 
the mathematics of curves, including spirals, earth-work 
computaticn, staking out, grades, including compensation 
for curvature and adjustment of grades to profile, track, bal- 
last, and pile and trestle bridges. Attention is given also to 
tunneling, wood preservation, culverts, ditching, and con- 
tracts and specifications. 

In the current year, the third year class has spent 11 
full days on a railroad survey in the field. A careful 
reconnoisance was made of 2'¢ miles, followed by a 
preliminary survey, with three alternate lines in some 
parts. The location was completed when winter set in. A 
contoured preliminary map was made. It is the intention 
to set slope stakes in the spring and to prepare the work for 
the contractor. The fourth year class takes up water supply 
for railroads, methods of handling coal, arrangements of 
sidings and terminals, maintainance and protection of track, 
construction of buildings and turn-tables, different systems of 
street railroads, and the economical considerations of loca- 
tion. Instruction is also given in signals, brakes and resist- 
ance of trains. A course of lectures is given by Mr. G. W. 
Blodgett on the application of electricity to railroad work- 
ing. 

During the first term of the fourth year there is also given 
a course of two lectures per week on railroad management, 
designed to cover the broader principles of railroad adminis- 
tration, as distinct from the technical instruction given in 
the courses in railroad engineering. Considering railroad 
management as divided into five principal departments - fi- 
nancial, construction, operating, traffic and legal—the organ- 
ization and functions of each are taken up in turn, with due 
reference to the relations of the departments to each other. 
A study is also made of the subjects of gross earnings and 
operating expenses, and of the principal elements entering 
into each; of present earnings and expenses in this country 
in comparison with those of other countries, and in former 
years; and of the causes tending to produce such changes 
and differences as are found to occur. The course includes a 
discussion of the important questions of the day with regard 
to pools, competition and combination, state ownersbip and 
control, rates and discrimination, accideuts, taxation, inter- 
state commerce and railroad legislation in general. During 
the last year a course of lectures on railroad economy was 
given by Prof. A. T. Hadley, and lectures were given by Mr. 
J. N. Lauder, on the locomotive; H. A. Hill, on the indica- 
tor; H. R. Towne, on shop management, and by various 
specialists on other topics. 








Shoemaker’s Univ. rsal Centre Grinder. 





The accompanying illustrations represent a form of centre 
grinder made by J. W. Dennis & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

The mavbines are made in differeut sizes and are claimed to 
be applicable to any turning lathe for grinding lathe centres, 
punches, pins, disks, or any hardened steel work required to 
be absolutely round and true, 





The operation of turning lathe centres successfully and ex- 
peditiously is a very difficult matter, as every centre is better 
hard than soft, or partially hard. Every centre should be 
turned while in its place, and not be removed from the run- 
ning spindle, to insure a perfect job of turning. This is im- 
possible in the ordinary way of annealing, turning and then 
hardening the centre, as every mechanic is aware that the 
process is “a long one, and that it is positively impossible to 
temper a centre without springing it, thus leaving it round 
but not true. There are frequently hard spots in a centre, 
thus leaving a high spot when turning it; if the centre is left 
soft, the result in turning taper work on it is too well known 








Shoemaker’s Universal Centre Grinder. 


to need explanation. To do accurate work the centres must 
be true and of the same angle. An emery wheel has long 
been proven to be positively the best and far the cheapest 
means of accomplishing this result. 

The largest size made is shown in the cut and is best suited 
to 16 to 46-in. swing lathes. The machines can be quickly 
attached to any lathe, as they are fastened to the butt of any 
tool that will fit the tool post; one belt answers for all sizes 
of lathes, as the swinging arm of the machine makes it pos- 
sible to vary the distance according to the size of the cone on 
the lathe, as this machine is not driven from the face-plate, 
but from the large step of the lathe cone, making it possible 
to run the work in gear and keep up the speed of the} 
emery wheel at the same time, or let the spindle stand still | 
on fluted work. 

The first driven pulley on the machine can be moved in or 
out on the long shaft to accommodate the length between the 
cone and the work to be ground; the universal head that car- 
ries the wheel can be set at any angle desired, or reversed, 
if necessary, to accommodate any kind of angle or odd- 
shaped work. It is claimed that the above are all new feat- 
ures in a lathe grinding attachment. 








"The Sibley Bridge. 


The Sibley bridge, by which the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe crosses the Missouri at Kansas City, was crossed by the 
first regular train Jan. 29, although one of the 400-ft. 
spans was not yet complete; but it was expected to have it | 
done by the middle of February. The total length of the | 
bridge is 3,900 ft. There are three through steel spans of | 
400 ft. each and four iron deck spans varying from 175 to | 
250 ft. in length, with an iron viaduct over the bottoms of | 
1,900 ft. There are 3,600 ft. of wooden trestle bridge which 
it is intended to fill up eventually with an earth bank. The 
main river piers are 122 ft. from bed rock to bridge seat. 
These piers were put down by pneumatic caissons. Much | 
aifficulty was experienced in sinking some of the caissons on 
account of the numerous and large bowlders found in the 
river bed. 

The act of Congress giving authority for the building of 
the Sibley bridge was approved July 4, 1884. The location 
was finally decided on in the early part of 1887. Although | 
the act of Congress gave the alternative of either building a | 
low bridge with a draw. or a high bridge with sufficient head | 
room for the river traffic, it was decided to build the bridge | 
on the higher grade, 


A Kansas City paper says: ‘It was desired to locate this | 
bridge at the upper part of the ‘Sibley Bend.’ That would 
have giver a very direct line, but it was not only found that 
the channel of the river was very unstable at this point, as it 
generally is at the upper end of a bend or lower end of a 
‘crossing,’ but it was also found that the bed rock lay very 
much deeper at this point, being no less than 83 ft. below 
the water, while at the lower end of the bend the shelf of 
rock was found extending quite across the river and only 30 
ft. below the water. Just above the shelf of rock there crops 
out on the shore a glacial moraine composed of bowlders of 
granite, porphyry and metamorphic sandstone. It was 
thought by the engineers that this glacial moraine was in 
some way connected with the shallow depth of the bed rock 
below the water, and, to test the supposition, they took bor- 
ings over the bottom lands from bluff to bluff entirely across 
the valley, which is here some four miles wide. They found that 
the bed rock, which is but 30 ft. below low water under the 
present site of the river, was abraided to a depth of 110 and 
120 ft. below the water under the present bottom lands, and 
they reached the conclusion that the Missouri Valley had not 
been excavated through the adjacent bluffs by the present 
forces of the river, but had been worn down by glacial | 
action, and that the moraine already described bad | 
been deposited at the pivotal point in that glacier, where 
motion was so slight as to cause a depositiof the bowlders | 
carried down on the edges of the ice, instead of dragging | 
them forward and depositing them in the bed of the river, | 
where they are found scattered wherever a deep bridge | 
foundation penetrates to the bed rock. This conclusion was | 
verified by the-making of a map showing the adjacent bluffs, 
from which it became very evident that the old glacier 
changed its direction at the very site selected for the 
bridge.” 

The total cost of the bridge is said to have been $800,000, 

















|}each and will be ready for delivery on May 1. 


and the total weight of iron and steel in the superstructure 
nearly 7 million pounds. It has been built under the direc- 
tion of A, A. Robinson, Chief Engineer of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, and Octave Chanute, as Consulting 
Engineer. The contractors for the superstructure were 
Sooysmith & Co. The contract was awarded to them in 
February, 1887, and April 8 they began the construction of 
the first caisson. The superstructure was made by the Edge 
Moor Iron Co. The erection of the superstructure began 
August, 1887, and 1,900 ft. of viaduct were put in place by 
Sept. 10. Appended is a table which has been published in 
the Kansas City newspapers giving time occupied in building 
various bridges across the Missouri. We have not verified 








the figures: 
First work Firstengine No.of 
Location. done. crossed. days. 
Kansas City ... ..Feb. 27, 1867 June 25, 1869 3847 
St. Charles.. -Aug. J, 1868 May 29,1871 1,032 
Omaha. .... .Feb. 3, 1869 April 15,1872 1,162 
St.J seph.. Sept. 23.1871 May 20, 1873 605 
Plattsmouth ..............July 14, 1879 Dec. 28, 1880 532 
kc eee er Oct. 1.1872 Mar, 15, 1874 502 
MITES Se.cinctcdinrnsincsissces Jan. 8, 188] Oct. 21, 182 620 
MPa asacadiae ces heures June 12, 1882 Nov. 10, 1883 516 
WINE: Sig snartcmne ns coane Sept. 1, 1885 Oct. 1, 1887 760 
rere 6 1, 1886 Oct. 15, 1887 379 
Baa chetindiéaaseacs .April 8, 1887 Jan. 25, 1888 2933 
* Rebuilding. 
TECHNICAL. 





Locomotive Building. 


The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh has just received four 
mogul locomotives from the Baldwin Works. 

The Denver, Texas & Forth Worth has ordered fifteen 
Mogul engines from the Rogers Works. 

The Newport & Wickford road bas a new Forney engine 
from the Taunton Locomotive Works. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has begun the construction of 25 
large locomotives to cost about $10,000 each, and made a 
contract with the Michigan Car Co. for the construction of 
250 Wickes refrigerator cars. 

Thirty-three engines and one snow plow were shipped 


| from the Paterson locomotive shops during January, 14 of the 


former from the Rogers Works, 13 and the snow plow 
from the Cooke, and 6 from the Grant. The Rogers engines 
were mainly for the Louisville & Nashville. The Grant en- 
gines were for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. In De- 
cember the total production of the three shops was 37 en- 
gines and 6 snow plows, 24 locomotives baving been 
shipped from the Rogers Works alone. in November the 
total production was 24 engines; in October it was 30. 

The New York, New Haven$& Hartford has ordered six 
soft coal burning express passenger engines of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. The engines will cost about $10,000 
These 
engines are to be of the American type, with cyl- 
inders 20 x 22; driving wheels, 68 in. diameter; weight in 
working order about 108,000 lbs. ; weight on driving wheels 
about 70,000 Ibs. : boiler, 60 in. diameter, wagon top, with 
tubes 11 ft. long, firebox, 78! in. long, steel-tired engine 
truck wheels, balanced slide valves with AlJen ports, fluted 
side rods, Westinghouse driver and tender brake, and with 
water scoop to take water from track tanks while running. 
These heavy engines have become necessary because the 
ordinary locomotives are not able to draw the heavy express 
trains of eight cars and more and make schedule time be- 
tween New York and Springfield. The Baldwin Works are 
also building three extra heavy switch engines to be used at 
the Harlem River freight yard of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. 

The Old Colony bas just completed at the Boston shops one 
17 x 24standard passenger engine having bushed rods, and 
is now at work upon another of similar pattern. It is also 
building four passenger engines—18 x 24 cylinders—of the 
same pattern as No, 132, illustrated in the Railroad Gazette, 
Feb. 25, 1887. 


Car Notes. 


The Car Seat Cleaning Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $700,000, to make machines 
for cleaning and dusting car seats. 

The United States Rolling Stock Co. held its annual meet- 
ing in New York Feb. 7. The old directors and officers 
were re-elected, and the capital stock was increased from 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000. The proceeds of the new stock 
will be used in building the new works at Anniston, Ala. 

The Alabama Car Works and Noble Bros.’ Car-Wheel 
Works, of Anniston, have been taken charge of by the 
United States Rolling Stock Company, and large locomotive 
works will be built in connection with the works. A new 
foundry with a capacity of forty tons per day anda rolling 
mill with a capacity of fifty tons per day will be built. 

The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton has contracted for 10 
new day coaches with the Ohio Falls Car Company. 

The Wisconsin Central has put in use 25 new Wickes re- 
frigerator cars. 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh has given an order 
for 100 new gondola cars. 

The New York, Providence & Boston has received four 
new passenger cars from Jackson & Sharp. 

Twenty 20-ton flat cars are being builtat the Auburn shops 
of the New York, Providence & Boston from the designs 
of Mr. Butler, the Master Mechanic. These cars embody 
several improvements. A round roof passenger car is also 
being constructed at the same shops. 


Bridge Notes. 


The Colorado Midland bridge over Maroon Creek, at Aspen, 
is completed. It is 600 ft. long, of iron, and is said to have 
cost about $50,000. The iron work was made by the Nia- 
gara Bridge Co. 

It is said that the new drawbridge of the Erie main line 
over the Hackensack is about completed. It is to be worked 
by steam and supplied with interlocking latch and signals 
and derailing switches. 

The contract for the steel bridge over the Boston & Al- 
bany at Boylston street, Boston, has been awarded to the 
Boston Bridge Works. 

Wheeling and Oho counties, W. Va., have voted the sum 
of $300,000 toward building a Union bridge across the Ohio 
River at Wheeling, and work on the new enterprise will 
a atonce. The City Engineer of Wheeling will furnish 
details. 

The King Iron Bridge & Manufacturing Co., of Cleve- 
land, O., has been awarded the contract for the iron work 
for two aqueduct bridges for the North Poudre. Land & 
Canal Cv., Larimer County, Col. They are both to be com- 
bination trusses of the Pratt type, one 80 ft. and one 60 ft. 


span. 
An iron bridge is to be built over the Ottawa River, in 
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— O. Address M. J. Cooney, County Auditor, until 
eb. 28. 

The St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railroad bridge at 
Great Falls, Mont., has been completed. It is 990 ft. long, 
and is the only one crossing the Missouri north of Bismarck 


Manufacturing and Business. 


The American Standard Gauge and Tool Works (James A. 
Taylor & Co., Wilmington, Del.) have purchased the plant 
and business for gauge-making from the Betts Machine Co., 
and willcontinue the mannfacture in the same place. 
Mr. Taylor was one of the original firm engaged in this busi- 
ness, and during its ownership by the Betts Machine Co. 
he bad the management of this department. 

William A. Harris. Providence, R, I., builder of th 
Harris-Corliss engine, has received orlers from A. H. & C. 
B. Alling, Birmingham, Conn., fora 200 horse-power engine; 
the Rome Brick Co., Rome, Ga., for a 100 _horse- 
power; Jones & Lougblins, Pittsburgh, Pa., for a 1,200 
horse-power; Trenton Oilcloth Co., Trenton, N. J., 
Hackett & Atwood, Utica, N. Y., each for a 60 borse-power ; 
Arnold Paint Works, North Adams, Mass., a 250 horse- 

ower; Pelzer Manufacturing Co., Pelzer, S. C., a 350 

orse-power; American Wire Co., Cleveland, O., a 400 
horse-power; Byron . Weston, Dalton, Mass.. a 200 
horse-power: W. F. & F. C. Sayles, Saylesville, R. IL., a 50 
horse-power. 

The Council Bluffs, Ia., Electric Light Co. employs two 
engines, a Westinghouse and an Ide. It has now under- 
taken a series of tests to ascertain what engine requires 
the less coal in doing a certain amount of work. Ina pre- 
liminary test the Westinghouse required 6.83 pounds of coal 
per hour per arc light, and the Ide 7.27. In this, the West- 
inghouse was supplied with a new boiler while the Ide had 
an inferior one. 

It is reported that a syndicate has bought all the rights 
and inventions connected with the Van Depoele system of 
electricicy, the price paid being $2,000,000, and is also said 
that the works, which are now at Chicago, will be removed 
to Birmingham, Conn. 

The Waltham Watch Co. has put in a Baxter electric 
motor. 

The Morden Brake Beam Co., of Chicago, Ill., has been 
incorporated in Illinois with a capital of $400,000, to deal 
in appliances relating to car brakes; incorporators, Franklin 
H. Watriss, George C. Wilson and otbers. 

The Automatic Car Coupling Pin and Pulling Bar Manu 
facturing Co. has filed articles of incorporation in New Jer 
sey. The capital stock is $100,000, and business will be 
commenced on $5,000. 

Among the recent orders of the Boies Steel Car Wheel 
Works, Scranton, Pa., for wheels for new cars are the fol- 
lowing: 70 new coaches for the Philadelphia & Reading 
building at Jackson & Sharpe’s; 20 for the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western and 5 for the New York, Providence & 
Boston at the same works; 5 for the Providence & 
Worcester; 80 for the Union Elevated building at Gilbert 
& Co.’s, and 8 for the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. at the 
same works; also orders from the New York, Lake Erie & 
Western, Fitchburgh and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

The Jenkins Live Poultry Car Company has been organized 
in Chicago. The object of the company is to build and oper- 
ate a patent car designed for shipping live poultry. The im- 
proved car has five decks, with twenty compartments in 
which aie packed the cagesof live fowls. The cars have 
open cei sides, with storm curtains to be used when 
needed. 


The Rail Market. 


Steel Rails —Prices in the East tend rather to harden. One 
large lot is offered by an Eastern mill at $32.25, and the 
mill price may be said to be $32@$32.50, although quota- 
tions vary from $31.50@$33. Some 600,000 tons have 
been sold for delivery this year. Generally, the orders for 
spring delivery are sufficient to keep the mills well employed, 
and, so far as can now be foreseen, the makers expect a 
brisk business for the summer, 

Old Rails.—The price for old rails is about $22 for T, and 
$23 for double headers at tide water. 

Rail Fastenings.—Splice bars are quoted at about 2c. per 
Ib. ; bolts and nuts, 3.1¢., and spikes, 2.15c. 


The Burton Stock Car Co. 


The Treasurer of the Burton Stock Car Co. bas issued a re- 
»0rt to the stockholders in which he states that the city of 
Vichita, Kan., gave to the company the Jand for its shops 
and subscribed for $200,000 of the company’s stock at par. 
It is expected to begin to turn out cars the middle of March. 
The works will have a capacity of 16 freight cars per day. 
The company has made contracts with the following 
railroads: Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, includ- 
ing the Keokuk & Council Bluffs; Burlington, Cedar Rapids 
& Northern; Wisconsin, Minnesota & Pacific; Minneapolis 
& St. Louis: St. Joseph & Iowa; and the Chicago, Kansas & 
Nebraska Railroad compauies. These contracts went into 
effect on Jan. 15, 1888, and are to remain in force fora 
period of years from that date. In addition to those above 
mentioned, other contracts equally large are about to be 
closed. It will require about 8,000 Burton stock cars to 
meet the demands of these roads. 

The stockholders of the Company held their annual 
meeting at Portland, Me., last week. It was voted 
to increase the capital stock to $2,000,000. The fol- 
lowing directors were chosen for the eusuing year: Charles 
F. Adams, of Boston; P. C. Cheney, of Manchester, N. H.; 
Edward Spalding, of Nashua, N. H.; George D. Burton, of 
New Ipswich, N. H.; Josiah T. Wilson, of Boston: J. O. 
Davidson, of Wichita, Kan.; Virgil C. Gilman. of Nashua, 
N. B.; J. W. Fellows, of Manchester, N. H.: H. G. Lee, of 
Wichita, Kan., and others. Hon. Joseph C. Moore is Presi- 
dent. 


German Technical Terms. 


A writer in the Glaser’s Annalen (German) argues with 
unintentional comicality in favor of getting rid of foreign 
and ambiguous technical expressions. He finds *‘ machine” 
a very improper expression for ** locomotive,” and gives tbe 
following list of improper expressions which he finds in the 
technical literature of the day : ‘*‘ Mixed machine” instead of 
‘*locomotive for mixed trains ;” ‘“‘ passenger machine” in- 
stead of ‘“passengertrainlocomotive ;” ‘‘fast-tender-locomo- 
tive” instead of ‘‘express-train tender-locomotive; *‘ locomo- 
tive with sixfold coupled axles” instead of “locomotive with 
six coupled wheels;” ‘eight coupled machine” instead of 
‘‘locomotive with eight coupled wheels;” ‘‘three axled coupled 
freight machine” instead of “freighttrainlocomotive with 
three coupled axles.” } 
The German language would certainly be a dead oneif 
this gentleman bad his way, for, as Mark Twain says, none 
but the dead would have time to use it, particularly as be 
makes a vigorous protest against the use of the Roman text, 
—in which, by the way, his article is printed— 
instead of the good old-fashioned eye-wearing German. He 
makes a good point, however, against his fellow mechani- 
cians for having 11 different words for connecting rod, two 
of which, Bleuelstange and Plevelstange, are dye to the Ger- 


—_ inability to tell the difference between the sounds of b 
and p. 


A Railroad in Abyssinia. 


The Italians are laying a military railroad from Massowah 
a short distance into the country. No advices have been re- 
ceived of the length to which it is proposed to carry this line 
or of its character. 


Standard Brake Head and Shoe Patterns. 


Arrangements have been made by the Executive Committee 
of the Ma ter Car-Builders’ Association] with the Ramapo 
Wheel & Foundry Co. to supply patterns of the standard 
Christie brake head and shoe to members of the Assoviation. 
The patterns are made of brass, and are carefully finished, 
ready for molding, with core boxes and ,lifters complete. 
They are intended to be used in the toundry for making 
castings for service, and allowance has been made for only 
one shrinkage. : 
The prices for patterns ‘vill be as follows: 


Patterns 
for brake 
head and 


Pattern for Pattern for 


4 brake head. brake shoe. shoe. 
For 33-in. wheels..........- $12.50 $7 00 $19 50 
For 42-in. wheels........... 12.50 8.00 20.50 


Tkese prices, include boxing f. 0. b., at Ramapo. Orders 
should be addressed to the above-named company at Ram- 
apo, Rockland County, N. Y 


Steel Scrap. 


It is only in recent years that there has been any seriou 
question raised as to the disposal of steel scrap. When the use 
of steel was quite limited, the separation of steel from iron 
scrap was rendered an easy matter by the form of the piece | 





or by its superior finish as compared with similar articles 

made of iron. The introduction of cheap processes for the 

manufacture of steel and the rapid substitution of steel for | 
iron have changed all this, and the discrimination between 

steel and iron has become a test of expert knowledge, with a | 
very fair chance of the frequent embarrassment of the most 
skillful and experienced. 

This is a serious matter in forging iron car axles, heavy 
cranks, locomotive frames and all work in which scrap iron 
is fagg ted or welded into huge masses or special shapes 
under the hammer. If a piece: f steel should be accidentally | 
included an imperfect weld would result, with possibly great 
loss or damage as the consequence. 

When cheap steel first began to be substituted for iron the 
fear was expressed among consumers that as the articles 
made from it were worn out there would be no use found for | 
thescrap. It could not be reworked as easily and simply as | 
old iron, and 1f it possessed no value as scrap its advantages | 
over iron in point of increased service and greater strength 
were counterbalanced by this economic defect. The introduc- 
tion of steel rails was seriously opposed on this ground | 
by many railroad officials, who were supported in their views 





was not in operation, ascended the same grade with 20 with 
the sweep applied. 
New Staten Island Ferry-boats. 


The steel steam ferry-boat, Robert Garrett, built for the 
Staten Island Rapid Transit Co., was launched receutly at 


| the Columbia Iron Works and Dry Dock, i» Baltimore. 


She is built of 4¢-in. steel plates, and is 250 ft. long over 
all, and 64 ft. beam over guards, and will have a draft ot 7 ft. 
10 in. She will have inclined compound engines of 1,500 
horse-powe', and will make 15 miles per hour. The E. 
Wiman, another steamer for the same company, will be 
launched about six weeks hence. 

While these boats will doubtless be faster and more com- 
modious than those now running between New York and 
Staten Island, their power and speed falls far short of 
modern practice. In these days of paddle steamers of from 
5,000 to 7,500 I. H. P. running at from 19 to 23 knots, or 
22 to 2614 miles an hour, a speed of 13 knots seems slow. 


A Bridge on Ropes. 


The Oregon Railway & Navigation Co. lately impro ised a 
novel bridge at Willow Creek, where ten bents of a trestle 
were washed out. The wagon bridge immediately above was 
washed away, and this, with the ice gorge, caused tbe rail- 
road structure to give away. It happened, however, that 
the ties, rails and stringers held together, sagging nearly to 
che water. Twu6in. bawsers were secured at Umatilla, 
and one end made fast below the break. The bawsers were 
hauled taut by block and tackle, and the track suspended to 
them in the centre. In transferring, the baggage and mails 
were put into a push car and shot across the suspension 
bridge, men on the other side catching the car. Passengers 
walked across the bridge. 


Car Heating Notes. 
The Old Colony road have now six cars of the Fall River 
boat train equipped with the Sewall system. It has been in 
use something over two months, and during the recent cold 
weather au average temperature of 70 degrees was main- 
tained in the cars between Boston and Fall River, a distance 
of 50 miles. 

Prof. Guetano Lanza, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, is making an investigation of the various sys- 
tems of steam heating in use on the roads running into Bos- 
tou for the Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy are about to try the 
Sewall system of continuous heating ona train of twelve 
cars. 


New Locomotives and Cars. 


The Newport & Wickford Railroad & Steamboat Co. will 
sbortly receive from the Taunton Locomotive Manufactur- 
ing Co. a Forney engine tc work the line between Wickford 
and the junction with the main line of the New York, Provi- 
dence & Boston. The engine, which will be named New- 


by the manufacturers of iron rails. It was argued that old) port, will be carried on four coupled 56 in. driving wheels 
steel rails would be entirely worthless when they were worn | and a four-wheeled truck under the tank. The rigid wheel 
out, and even though they might last two or three times as | base is 6 ft. 6 in.., and the total wheel base 22 ft. 9 in. The 
long as an iron rail, the money invested in them was abso-| weight in working order is about 80,000 Ibs., of which 
lutely sunk ; whereas, in the case of iron rails, a considerable | 50.000 lbs. is on the drivers. The cylinders are 14 in. 
proportion of their cost was always certain to be realized| diameter by 20 in. stroke, and the steam chest 
whenever they were pronounced unfit for further service js equipped with balance valves. The wheel centres are 
in the track. But this objection to steel rails proved | turned 50 in. in diameter, and the Midvale steel tires are 3 
futile to stay the steps of progress in this direction, | jn. thick and 5% in. wide. The axles are of best hammered 
and the question as to what would become of the old steel | jron with journals 7 in. in diameter and 8 in. long. The four 
rails was left to the solution of time And time is solviug | truck wheels are double plate, 28 in. diameter, axles of M. 
the problem without special ——- Oid steel rails are | C, B, standard, journals 3° in. diameter, 7 in. long. The 
now coming on the market in appreciable quantities, increas- | pojler is straight telescopic, of Otis steel with all horizontal 
ing from year to year, but finding a demand for certain uses | and juncture of waist seams double riveted or welted. The 
which seems to grow in proportion to the supply. It is true | diameter is 46 in. at smoke arch. The steam dome is 2614 
that the price realized for old steel raiis is not so high as for | jn, diameter and 26 in. high. The Otis steel fire-box is 60 in. 
old iron rails, but this is not a serious matter to the railroad | long inside and 3414 in. wide, with water tube grates. 





companies selling them when the advantages attending the 
use of steel rails are taken into consideration. 

The same objections are now beiug urged to the use of soft 
steel as a substitute for iron in other directions. Railroad 
companies having their own construction and repair shops 
hesitate to introduce soft steel for sundry purposes in which 


iron, 126 in number, 2 in. 
|diameter, and 10 ft. 6 in. long, with copper 
| ferrules at both ends. The engine has the extension smuke 
|arch and fixtures, the straight stack with open top, two 
| pilots, two sand-boxes, and two 23-in. headlight+. ‘lhe 


|The flues are of 


| boiler is lagged with asbestos plaster and jacketed with Rus- 


it has obvious a over iron lest their scrap should be sjan iron. Feed water is supplied by two Mack’s improved 


hopelessly interming) 
which they turn out. In this case there is more force in the 
objection than with regard to steel rails. It is much more 
difficult to determine which of two unmarked bars or rods is 
steel] and which iron than cf two rails, both of which proba- 
bly bear the maker’s name and the year in which they were 
rolled, and perhaps other means of identification. But this 
objection is not a fatal one to the use of steel for such pur- 
poses. It has been proposed that wherever possible the fin- 
ishing rolls for steel shapes should have the word “ steel” 
cut in them, so that it would appear in the rolled product at 
least once in every foot. This would make the detection of 
steel an easy matter in assorting scrap, and if steel manufac- 
turers would adopt this system of working their product an 
important step would be taken toward its approval for uses 
from which it is now debarred. Of course all forms of steel 
could not be thus marked, but a very considerable proportion 
could be, especially those which are liable to be thrown ina 
railroad scrap heap. : 

As the use of steel increases in the direction specially re- 
ferred to there will be an increasing quantity of it thrown on 
the market, because much of it will require special appliances 
for reworking it. This will be another problem to be solved 
in the future. Possibly the increasing number of open-hearth 
steel furnaces may afford an outlet for such material, which 
is necessarily of good quality. Rolling mills making small 
steel specialties may also find it economical to purchase se- 
lected steel scrap suitable for their requirements, which can 
be rolled down after a simple heating. It is also possible 
that our untiring experimenters will yet find a process by 
which steel scrap can be welded as satisfactorily as iron. 
Whatever the outcome may be, however, the prediction seems 
perfectly safe, despite the present light demand, that steel 
scrap will be utilized in our industrial economy as — as 
it becomes more and more a part of our regular supply of old 
ia.aterm—Iron Age. 


Heavy Snow Plow. 


The Chicago & Northwestern has just finished a large snow 
plow to be used in Dakota. It weighs 90,000 lbs. and is in- 
tended to be used with six locomotives coupled together. 


McCoy’s Rail Scraper. 
A rail scraper for removing sand from the rails after it has 
served its purpose iu increasing the traction of the engine, 
was tested last week on the Cincinnati, Wabash & Michigan, 
at Wabash, Ind. The device is the invention of Mr. Curtis 
McCoy, and is placed back of the rear drivers of the -loco- 
motive and ‘is operated by a lever’ in the.cab.. The brooms 
aré of steel wire, and when ped ay oo ee bo 
ascending a grade the engineer drops the brooms upon the 
rails in omer to remove Cccrechet 4 sand. When no sand is 
escaping the brooms are raised. It is claimed that-with one 
of these sweeps attached an engine can pull from oue to two 
more cars up an incline than is possible without it. An 
engine stalled, which stalled with 18 cars when the sweep 


| ix new cars have been recently built b 





to the detriment of the forgings No. 6 injectors from the tank of 1,200 gallons capacity. The 


engine will have the Westinghouse automatic air brake for 
| tender and train, piped for front and back connections, and 
jalso the steam driver brake, and be equipped for steam 
| heating by the Gold system. 

the Jackson & 


Sharp Co., of Wilmington, Del., and are mounted on 
two four-wheeled trucks of the New York, Proviuence & 
Boston Railroad standard pattern. The cars seat sixty-four 
sengers each, and have large double windows, with rub- 
ber weather strips and a double blind in a very light wood. 
The seats are mahogany frame, of an extra width, 
18 in., and the backs, which are locked in _ position, 
are provided with springs. The wide window ledges 
|now growing popular are here introduced and form 
\a very convenient resting place for the elbow of the 
| traveler next the window. The iuterier wood finish is in a 
rich red with fluted columns between the windows. The 
| root is in quartered oak with fresco decorations, giving a 
| light and pleasant effect. The retiring room is lighted by a 
| glass panel at the top, and carries on its exterior, facing the 
passengers, a large mirror of beveled glass, The ventilators 
| in the monitor deck are pivoted horizontally, and additional 
| ventilators over the doors are arranged to draw through 
| screens air from the under side of the hood over the plat- 
|form at times when it is not practicable to have the side 
| ventilators open. The luggage racks are of polished brass, 
and are very neat in design. 
| Some of these cars which will be run by the New York, 
| Providence & Boston are lighted by five Pintsch gas clusters, 
| with two mineral oil tixtures on the sides for use in emer- 
| gencies, and are equipped with the Baker heater. Double 
| cylinders provide tor the storage of twice the quantity of 
| compressed gas usually carried under a car, and the Paker 
| circulating pipes will be utilized by the Wilder system 
of heating by steam from the engine, which this company 
uses on some of its trains. The Wickford line cars are lighted 
| by mineral oil lamps, and will be piped for heating by 
the Edward E. Gold system. The tools are placed in a box 
recessed into the retiring room. A glass front can be frac- 
tured to get at the tools in case of accident, and even if the 
car door were held open, the axe, sledge and saw could 
still be got at by breaking two thicknesses of glass only. 
The combination and baggage cars are equally complete in 
their appointments. All the cars are carried on 36-inch 
steel-tired wheels. They have to be fitted with a new brake 
shoe, which grips the flange as well as the tread of the wheel, 
and after the steam connections have been fitted the cars 
will be placed upon the 3:40 P.M. express to New London. 





Boston & Albany Locomotives, 


Mr. A. B. Underhill,.Superintendert of Motive Power of the 
Boston & ——s is having printed a pamphlet giving many 
interesting details of the construction, age and performance, 
etc., of the 250 locomotives owned by that corporation, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate ard complete if | 
they will send us early information of events which take | 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- | 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies | 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new | 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- | 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and | 
in their management, particulars as to the business of | 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- | 
cussions of subjects nertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of | 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with | 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by | 
forwarding early coples of notices of meetings, electionsa 
appointments, and especially annual reports, :ome notic 
of all af which will be published. 


Adve riisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL 
UMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 

ons, and those only, and in our news columns present | 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish tu recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, | 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- | 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi | 
torially,either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
tng patronage. 














| 


It is understood that the proprietors of the Janney 
patents have made what is termed a waiver of the 
patent relating to the contour lines or form of the 
Janney coupler. This waiver permits any railroad in 
the Master Car-Builders’ Association to make or use 
couplers which will couple with the Janney free of 
charge for royalty, provided that previous application 
be made to the proprietors of the Janney patents. This 
isa graceful act.and enables the committee of the Master 
Car-Builders’ Association to choose the lines on me- 
chanical grounds alone, unhampered by questions of 
royalty or favoritism. When these lines are once agreed 
on railroads will, it is to be hoped, be able to at once 
equip their cars with vertical plane couplers without 
awaiting the result of patent litigation. It seems 
probable that the lines officially adopted by the 
Master Car-Builders’ Association will be a very close 
approximation to the Janney lines, but nothing defi- 
nite can be stated on this point at present. 








The Railroad Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the state of lowa has reported a bill pro- 
viding for most stringent regulation of rates. On first- 
class roads a schedule is imposed, limiting the charge 
for 100 miles to 32 cents per hundred on first-class 
goods, 114 cents per hundred, fourth-class, 10 cents per 
hunéred, fifth-class, and making them as low as 6,4, 
cents per hundred on the lowest car-load class. For 
500 miles the corresponding rates for the several 
classes are 71 cents, 36 cents, 30 cents and 16 cents per 
hundred respectively. Second-class roads are allowed 
to add 10 per cent. to these figures, and third-class 
roads 20 per cent. Thereis some talk of reducing pas- 
senger rates to 2 cents per mile. 

We do not see how it is possible that such restric- 
tions, if enacted, should remain Jong in force. If 
such a measure interferes too much with railroad 
profits it will react against those who hoped to benefit 
from it. Whatever may have been the improvements 
in railroad economy this general principle remains as 
true to-day as it wasin 1874. If the lowa roads have no 
large surplus profits from their business within the 
state, their very weakness acts as a protection against 
legisiation of this kind. And there is not much to 
warrant the assumption of extraordinary profits on 
Towa business just at present. The general drift of 
the evidence is in the other direction. The Illinois 
Central has found its Iowa lines increasingly un- 
profitable, and has finally got rid of one of them in 
disgust. There are probably many other Iowa roads 
not much better off than these. The Iowa commis- 
sioners’ report states that five lines report operating 
expenses in excess of earnings. The amount avail- 
able for the stockholders of all the roads in the state 
averaged only 2.22 per cent. on the capital stock. This 
is not a margin which admits of very. radical legisla- 
tion. 

Even as matters now stand, we hear complaints of 
acar famine in Towa. We do not know how far this 
is to be attributed to the low rates which prevail at 
present ; but we do know that if these rates are forci- 
bly lowered, it will tend to aggravate the car famine, 





Pacific Railroad Commission. 
| even more explicit. 


| 250 semi-annual payments: 


This is one of the quickest ways in which a reaction 
against excessive regulation makes itself felt. No 
means can be devised by which a man who is not 
able or willing to pay for services rendered can get 
as many facilities as one who is willing and able to 


| pay forthem. There will be more inducement to have 


plenty of cars when rates are high than when they 
arelow. No law can prevent this. The law can, for 
the time being, compel a road to furnish the use of its 
track and stations at inadequate rates, because the 
track and stations are there, and cannot get away. 
But the cars can get away with remarkable ease, and 
they usually do it on very slight provocation. 








Within the last ten days there have been three im- 
portant utterances published with regard to Pacific 
railroad affairs. The first is that of the Government 
Directors of the Union Pacific Railway. This report 
indorses the position taken by the majority of the 
On one point they are 
They urge with great force the 
advantage of any plan of adjustment which shall put 
the Government in the position of an ordinary private 
creditor, with the same security which one business 
man has in dealing with another. They doubtless see 
tne evils of the present system of partial control, 


| where the Government has almost no power to re- 


strain a bad man, but a very serious chance to 
hamper a good one. 

The second important utterance is that of Mr. 
Huntington, of the Central Pacific. He proposes a 
readjustment and settlement of the debt on a basis of 
We have not yet seen the 


| details of his plan, but it is said that he allows the 
| Government interest at 2 per cent. 


When a debt is 
going to run on into the twenty-first century, the 
difference between 2 and 3 per cent. becomes quite 
considerable. We think it would be better not to pre- 
tend that any such plan isa payment infull. If itis 
accepted, it should be accepted as a compromise by 
which the Government gives up more extensive rights, 
imperfectly secured, for narrower ones with better 
security. Wethink that this is a wise policy; but let 
us openly and truthfully give up part of the principal 
and then calculate the interest on the remainder at a 
proper rate, rather than pretend to be getting what 
we really are not. We knowso little about the twenty- 
first century any way, that it is hardly worth while 
to pretend that a debt is going to be paid then, when 
it really will not be. 

The third utterance is that of Mr. Adams. He is 
quoted as favoring a measure on the general line of 
the Outhwaite or Commission bill, with modifications. 
We shall look with interest to see what his proposed 
modifications are. We should particularly like to 
know whether he expects his company to be able to 
make larger annual payments a few years hence than 
it can now, and is willing to incur the obligation to 
make such payments. This isthe real point at issue 
with reference to the Commission bill. Mr. Adams, 
whole position depends upon the question what sort 
of a detailed modification he proposes to make at this 
point. 








A proposition is made to create a statistical depart- 
ment in the New York Stock Exchange. It is pro- 
posed that this department shall examine and pass 
upon the reports of railroad companies, for the benefit 
of brokers and investors. The idea at the bottom of 
this suggestion is that the directors’ reports as they 
are made to the stockholders are sometimes designed 
to mislead, and when that is not the purpose of them 
the full significance of the figures given can only be 
extracted by an expert. Therefore it is proposed to 
have an unprejudiced and competent study of the re- 
ports made and published in the interest of the Stock 
Exchange and the public. In a communication ad- 
dressed to the members of the Exchange advocating 
this measure, some of the good results to follow it are 
said to be that— 

**(1) We could understandingly commend securities 
to investors, feeling that as thorough an examination 
as was possible had been made by our own servant. 

“*(2) The knowledge that a railroad was solvent and 
on a sound basis would give confidence to buyers, par- 
ticularly in times of panic, and so limit the shrinkage 
in its securities and the operators’ loss.” 

A petition in favor of such an auditing department 
has been signed by many of the most important Wall 
street houses. It is suggested in the communication 
quoted above that the indisposition of the public to 
operate in stocks comes from doubt as to the truth of 
directors’ reports. Instances of such absolutely un- 
true reports are rare, and have usually. become nota- 
ble scandals, but questionable allotments of expendi- 
ture aceounts .and deficient. moral .couraye in apprais- 





ing assets are common enough, and are fruitful sub- 
jects for expert investigation. For instance, the new 
construction, betterments and rolling stock accounts 
of many roads contain errors of judgment more or 
less biased by the longness or shortness of the execu- 
tive stock holdings—errors which unprejudiced study 
and a physical examination would reveal. Stocks and 
bonds of branch and connecting roads, whose value is 
mainly protective in preventing the division of busi- 
ness, are occasionally carried as an asset at too 
large prices, and examination and early publicity 
would in such cases prevent the shock which the 
market receives when it is suddenly developed that a 
road with an enormous hypothetical surplus cannot 
pay its bills and can borrow only on onerous terms. 
Each great operator on the street maintains his own 
statistical department, and the partial exclusiveness 
of his information is part of his stock in trade. It is 
as a defense against operators and their malevolent 
combinations as well as to lighten the evil effects of 
panics that true analyses of reports may be most effec- 
tive. 








In our issue of Feb. 3 wasa letter from a corre- 
spondent, ‘‘ J. F’. H,” onthe demurrage question. ‘J. 
F. H.” wrote from the standpoint of the shipper, and 
amongst other complaints which he makes against 
the railroads is this: That, while railroad companies 
can collect demurrage on their cars, shippers can- 
not collect demurrage [loss from delay] on their 
freight; and he states that the manner of col- 
lecting demurrage charges is as follows: ‘If 
a consignee refuses to pay a demurrage charge 
he is informed that the next shipment that ar- 
rives for him (1) will be sent to a public store, or (2) 
unloaded at his expense at some inconvenient place, or 
(3) the transportation cf further shipments for him will 
be refused until the charges in question are paid.” A 
freight agent of an important road writes that “ if it 
is a fact that a railroad company can hold or place in 
store at owner’s risk and expense, a consignment of 
freight, on account of refusal of consignee to pay de- 
murrage charges on a previous shipment, I have cer- 
tainly gained valuable information. I have always 
been instructed and supposed it to be well understood 
that a railroad company could not hold a shipment of 
freight, even in order to collect transportation charges 
on a previous shipment for the same consignee which 
had been delivered without such collection, or where 
insufficient charges had been collected, much less 
would I expect to be sustained in an attempt to 
withhold delivery for the purpose of collecting 
demurrage on previous shipments.” He further 
asks if there is any good reason for suppos- 
ing that any railroad would pursue such a course as 
J. F. H. specifies, and in what part of the country 
such practices prevail. The law provides that a car- 
rier has a lien upon goods carried, to secure compensa- 
tion for carriage and for advances made to further 
transportation. This lien ‘is nothing more than the 
right to retain possession of them until such charges 
have been paid or tendered.” This, however, is only 
a specific lien, confined to charges upon the particular 
goods on which it is claimed, and does not give the 
carrier the right to hold the goods to secure any bal- 
ance on. other accounts. The lien covers transporta- 
tion charges only, and does not extend to demurrage. 
Moreover, this lien ceases when the goods are uncon- 
ditionally delivered. It is inseparably associated with 
and dependent upon the possession of the goods. Of 
course all this may be modified by contract or agree- 
ment between the parties, and the Jaw further pro- 
vides that carriers may, by the /ong-established or well- 
known usage of particular localities, become entitled 
to retain goods for general balances. It is evident that 
if a consignment is held for demurrage charges on a 
previous consignment it is held ulegally, or else it is 
held according to the terms of a special agreement, or 
well-known usage. We do not learn that such is the 
usage of apy company, in any locality. It may be 
done in special cases, by some of the small roads, 
or by agents at non-competing points, acting, 
perhaps, without instructions. But we should doubt 
if it is a common practice on any road, in any part of 
the country. Ordinarily, the legal complications fol- 
lowing such summary proceedings will not be the 
only consideration. Fortunately, it happens that 
usually a railroad is rather anxious than otherwise to 
retain the business of any one shipper, and probably 
it will be found, on careful investigation, that de- 
murrage charges are oftener remitted than forcibly 
collected. 

There are various conditions under which a carrier 
may decline to accept goods for transportation, but 
unquestionably an unpaid claim for demurrage on a 
former shipment would not be held to be such a con- 
dition, 
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The letter of J. F. H., presents views of other phases | 
of the demurrage question which railroad men can-_| 
not accept as unbiased. Hegives a clear summary of | 
the arguments on the side of the question which rail- 
road men sometimes forget, and his letter is therefore 
well worth reading. He discerns a point or two in | 
railroad methods which menof his class do not gener- 
ally discover, but of course it cannot be admitted | 
that consignees have such storage facilities that they | 
have no motive in being slow, nor that small con- | 
signees are better to get along with than large ones. | 
The inconsistently high rates generally prescribed | 
for demurrage, and the crude methods adopted in| 
dealing with the problem, are, however, proper tar- 
gets for a shipper’s wit, as traffic men will 
admit. Undoubtedly a rigid enforcement of high | 
demurrage charges would soon bring on a move-| 
ment to have time guaranteed on freight shipments. | 
Conservative railroad officers assert that a practical | 
system of demurrage will yet be devised, and there are | 
indications that the reform will not be much longer | 
delayed. Whenever managers can agree to confine | 
themselves to other means of favoring customers the | 
way will be open for a step forward. The difficulties | 
presented by rainy weather, strikes, unavoidable gluts, 
etc., will probably have to be met by compromise. | 
Freight agents and grain dealers could never agree as | 
to whether a certain degree of wet or mud justified | 
the hauling off of a team or whether a high gale did | 
or did not warrant a refusal to unload mill-stuffs or | 
bran. Retail coal dealers who desire to deliver as 
much coal as possible direct to consumers in the busy 
season. will always find it hard to take an un- 
prejudiced view of the weather and the sledding 





when urging the railroad agent to leniency. 
A good way to eliminate all these uncertain 
factors would be to fix a very low rate 


to begin with; a rate which could be enforced | 
during storms, holidays and even Sundays, and still 
do no injustice inthe long run. A trial of this with | 
a proper and full explanation ought to prove ac- | 
ceptable to fair-minded consignees. But in saying, 
‘“very low” we would not forget the cost of yard | 
room and of repeated handling which enters into the 
expense of holding a dozen or a hundred cars an ex- | 
cessive length of time. In the long run this item is | 
worthy of attention. A diminution in the’ average | 
number of bulk cars held in ayard may postpone con- | 
siderable expenditures several years; and where the 
switching engine goes into a yard to take out empty 
cars once a day, ten cars standing ten days fre- 
quently have to be hauled out and backed in again 
every day, making the equivalent of 100 car move- 
ments, of which from 50 to 80 per cent. is to be classed 
as waste. 








The Proper Length of Dead-blocks. 


Two representatives of vertical plane couplers argue 
in letters in this and the preceding issue of the Rail- 
road Gazette that 9 in. dead-blocks are not wanted 
for the protection of their particular couplers. Two 
lines of argument are taken. Mr. Timms states that 
some vertical plane couplers are so strong that they 
do not require the protection of dead-blocks. This 
assertion will be greeted with an incredulous smile by 
those who have had some practical experience on the 
subject, and it is pretty generally acknowledged that 
even if the coupler can stand, some precaution should 
be taken to prevent the cars coming together when 
the draw-spring breaks or the draw timbers give way. 

The other argument is that the couplers can be 
placed beneath the silland need not be constructed to 
buff against it. 

The fallacy in this line of argument is obvious. The 
strains in buffing with our modern long trains of 
heavy cars and immense locomotives are very severe, 
and can only be met by making the line of resistance 
pass directly through the strongest part of the car. 
It is obviously of little utility to use a strong draw- 
bar and let it bear on a weak foundation. The draw 
timbers are at the best held only by bolts, and it is 
folly to neglect the end sill, which gives a firm bear 
ing against the longitudinal sills and does not depend 
on bolts. 

On examining the ordinary nor-automatic draw- 
bars that when driven home butt against the sill, it 
will be found that they all require dead-blocks which 
project more than 6 in. beyond the sill, the size 
deemed to be sufficient by our correspondents. The 
accompanying diagrams show the couplers on two 
cars recently illustrated in these columns. Fig. 1 
shows arefrigerator car. The draw-bar projects 10}in. 
beyond the sill when home and therefore requires dead- 
blocks projecting about 10% in. The Michigan Central 
latest freight car is equipped with the Ames draw- 
bar and this, as shown in fig. 2, stands 12in. beyond 
the sill when driven home, Fig. 3 shows that this dis- 





tance is chiefly mede up by a wooden bed or packing 
piece on which the cast-iron dead-block rests. This is 
practically equivalent to a 12-in dead-block. The usual 
pattern of the Potter draw-bar projects 7in. Several 
of the cast-iron draw-heads in common use require 
dead-blocks projecting 8in. from the sills. Among 
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Fig. 1. 


these may be mentioned those of the Great Western 
Dispatch; Missouri, Kansas & Texas; New York & New 
England; United States Rolling Stock Co., etc. The 
Gifford draw-bar, of which there are some thousands, 
projects about 7} in. 

It is difficult to see what valid objection there can 
be to using a few pounds of cast iron to secure a dead- 
block which will keep the cars a safe distance apart 

















Fig. 2. 


when the draw-heads are unable to stand the shock. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that the objections come 
from inventors and not from car builders, who know 
from practical experience the heavy nature of the 
blows to which couplers are subjected in actual ser- 
vice. 


A more important consideration affecting the 





Fig. 3. 


proper length of dead-block has not been alluded to 
by our correspondents, but should not be lest sight 
of, as it involves other improvements in the running 
of freight trains and it is obvious that the adoption of 
standards should always be made with a view to 
future improvements as well as to past experience. 

In considering the question of the length of dead- 
blocks it must be borne in mind that if continuous 
brakes are to be largely used on freight trains in the 
near future, men must go between the cars to couple 
up the hose. It is therefore evident that the cars 
must be kept a certain distance apart to enable the 
men to effect this coupling in safety. Unless this is 
done, the saving of life and limb gained by the use of 
automatic couplers will be in a measure offset by 
cases of injury caused in coupling hose. The condi- 
tions of freight train working render it cer- 
tain that the brake hose will often be coupled 
when the cars are moving slowly or are being driven 
as closely together as possible by the impact of a 
dozen additional cars kicked on at the front end by a 





powerful engine. It is therefore essential that under 
the most adverse circumstances the cars should be kept 
such a distance apart that a brakeman can safely go 
between them. This distance cannot be much less 
than 18 in., and that is just the distance permitted by 
the use of two 9 in. dead-blocks. 

Cars fitted with 6-in. dead-blocks can, even on 
a straight track, approach within 12 in., and this 
distance cannot be regarded as sufficient to prevent a 
man being seriously hurt if caught between the cars. 








The Uniform Code on the Erie. 





The uniform code of train rules is soon to go into 
effect on the New York, Lake Erie & Western.* 

The managers of this road have made elaborate 
preparations for making this change with safety and 
ina way to secure all the advantages of the im- 
proved code. Some account of their doings will 
therefore be of interest to operating officers, Not- 
withstanding the exhaustive labors of the framers of 
the code, there is still an important and delicate task 
for any superintendent who adopts it. He must 
carefully consider the habits of his men and the 
ways they have hitherto taken to comply with the 


rules in force. For, it must be acknowledged, 
many a man keeps his place and _ performs 
his duties in such a way as never. to 
be suspended or even censured, while all 


the time his means and methods are far from logical 
and quite likely worked out and adopted indepen- 
dently of the letter of the rule. The spirit of the new 
code should be adopted as well as its letter ; and there- 
fore a clear explanation of the differences and im- 
provements that are involved should be given. This 
is no easy task, especivily on a large system of lines, 
covering a wide territory in which the things that 
men have learned from neighboring roads or through 
tradition vary a good deal. 

The Erie system, including the New York, Pennsyl- 
vania & Ohio and numerous other leased lines com- 
prises ten divisions; each of these includes from 
150 to 309 miles, and in most cases consists of several 
subdivisions and branches. There are over 100 places 
at which one or more train crews have their head- 
quarters and 76 where standard clocks have to be 
placed. 

Every one who has examined the uniform code will 
agree that the elaborate regulations concerning the 
quality of trainmen’s watches, and their inspection 
and care, are none too minute and exacting, when 
considered in connection with the rules governing 
trains at meeting points. Where opposing trains, each 
of which may contain hundreds of passengers, are to 
meet under circumstances where the mistake of a 
mivute may involve considerable risk of collision, 
nothing but the best grade of timepieces and the best 
supervision of them is tolerable. The Erie officers 
recognize this and have taken wise action in the mat- 
ter. A committee of them went to Washing- 
ton and made a thorough study of the time 
systems of the government observatory, getting 
the results of the study and experience of the 
accomplished officers there. While the sys- 
tem of telegraphing time from Washington fur- 
nishes an admirable means of setting all clocks right 
once a day and of securing a good degree of accuracy 
even with an ordinary grade of clocks, the Erie re- 
solved to ‘‘get the best” aud so at once provided new 
Howard clocks for all the 76 designated points. These 
clocks are warranted to vary less than 30 seconds a 
month (the rcquirement for trainmen’s watches is 30 
seconds ua week) and they have no automatic connec-, 
tion with the time wire, but are to run independently, 
though being compared with the observatory standard 
daily. The manin charge must not touch ove of their 
hands any more than he would tat of a millionaire’s 
daughter, the regulating being alldone by adjusting 
weights on the pendulum. The use of a sufficient 
number of clocks of this high grade also obviates the 
uncertainty attendant upon the other system when 
connection with the observatory is cut off for several 
days at a time, as sometimes barpens. Doubtless 
uany poor watches have been encouraged to try to 
fulfill the mission of good ones by the opportunity of 
being set right every day, this being the case, every 
ommission of a day by the time wire multiplies the 
urcertainty. 

This renewal of clocks involved an ** incidental” ex- 
pense of about $4,000, at which a manager looking 
wholly at the time when he should desire to place a 
small expense account before the directors’ eyes, 
might well hesitate ; but the Erie vow has the satis- 
faction of kuowing that its timepieces are substan- 
tially perfect, so far as the present stage of the artcan 
warrant, and it is telling its men by example as well 


* Probably on Sunday, March 4, 
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as by precept that nothing but very ‘‘ close” behavior 
on the part of timepieces will be approved. 

The first step in adapting the uniform code was to 
compare it with the old rules. To this end a conven- 
tion of the superintendents, train-masters and chief 
dispatchers of the whule system was held, at which 
the whole code was gone over item by item. This 
meeting lasted several daysand the rules were analyzed 
in the most exhaustive manner. This may seem like 
undertaking an unnecessary task; like doing the work 
of the Time Convention committee over again; but no 
principle is clearer than that intelligent men to do in- 
telligent work should know the reasons why they do 
it in the way do; and officers can learn the why and 


wherefore of the new rules easiest and best 
by meeting in a body and discussing them 
in the light of the experience of many _indi- 


viduals. They may thus be led to give up their old 
methods and adopt the new with interest and enthu- 
siasm, and not merely because the general manager 
requires it. Of course, such a large body of men had 
a great variety of views; their ideas of the necessity 
for certain rules and of the rationale of various move- 
ments differed considerably. The changing of these 
views was not attempted in an arbitrary manner. 
An adjournment of three weeks was taken, and the 
matter again taken up; and the wisdom of this was 
well shown in the way in which objectors had, by 
calm study and comparison at home, come to cheer- 
fully agree to points which at first they could not be 
induced to favor. A third meeting was also held. 
After the code had been agreed upon (very few 
changes having been made) it was printed and 
distributed to the dispatchers and trainmen in 
December, so that they could have ample time to 
study it with care. Copies were also given to 
the brakemen and firemen with the notification 
that they would be welcome at the examinations. 
Next a committee of chief dispatchers went over the 
road instructing the subordinate dispatchers, who 
were necessarily unable to attend the conventions. 
This instruction was not a mere reading off of the 
rules, but was virtually a condensed repetition of tha 
discussions previously held. Thus by a considerable 
body of men spending a large amount of time, the 
officers mentioned have arrived at a satisfactory state of 
agreement and understanding of the new code, which 
involves some radical changes from the Erie’s present 
practice. 

The process here described is now being repeated in 
substance with the conductors and enginemen, so that 
the management of the road can feel that they are to 
not only have the benefit of the best code of rules yet 
devised, but that they have done what in them lies to 
give the men who are to bear the responsibilities of 
operation an intelligent comprebension of those rules. 
The conductors and enginemen cannot be lifted in a 
day from the ordinary grade to a higher grade of 
efficiency. There will still be men who take chances 
and depend upon co-laborers, or upon a big but illy 
defined margin of safety ; but the division officers are 
engaged in a large task which cannot fail to improve 
their force. 

A synopsis of the changes made in the code will be 
found in another column. 








The Relative Safety of Chilled and Steel-tired 
Wheels. 





Any discussion on the subject of wheels for pas- 
senger service generally turns upon the relative 
merits, especially as regards safety, of chilled and 
steel-tired wheels. Some remarkable figures as to the 
relative mileage, etc., of wheels were given in the 
recent discussion at the New England Railroad Club, 
which will be found on another page, and may 
be supplemented by some figures as to failures 
of steel-tired wheels in England, which are given 
below. It appears that 1 in 10,000 of the tires 
used in freight service on the cars belonging 
to the English railroads fail annually, and that 
none of the tire failures in 1886 injured a single per- 
son. On the Pennsylvania the number of chilled 
wheels which fail annually is stated at 1 in 250 
of those in service. This figure corresponds very 
closely with the average results obtained with all 
sorts of wheels on German railroads, where 1 in 300 
failed, but it is immensely inferior to the English 
figure, 1 in 10,000. 

These results may be compared with those obtained 
on the New York, Lake Erie & Western in 1884. Out 
of a total of 300,000 wheels in use, 18,000 were re- 
moved in that year. Over 3,900 of these wheels were 
cracked or broken. It follows, therefore, that on this 
one American railroad the number of wheel failures 
was over four times as numeroysas on all the railroads 








of Great Britain combined, and were nearly as numer- | from foreign war has been due alone to our geographi- 


ous as those on all the German railroads. A large| 
percentage of the failures on the Erie were due to the 
poor wheels of certain makers. Taking the wheels of 
the six best makers, 1 in 158 cracked or broke during 
the year, while of the wheels furnished by twelve! 
other makers, no less than 1 in 12 broke or cracked 
during the year. 

It is, however, startling to find that even the wheels 
of the best makers give so large a proportion of broken 
or cracked wheels as 1 in 158. Compared with the 
English record of tire failures in freight service, the 
chilled wheels show 60 times the number of failures 
in a given number of wheels. It need hardly be 
pointed out that wheels are here more heavily laden, 
have tostand greater variations of temperature, and | 
run over rougher frogs and permanent way. All these 
factors should increase the number of failures here, 
but, on the other hand, the speeds are higher in Eng- 
land, and when all the varying circumstances are 
taken into consideration, it cannot be denied that the 
difference of 60 to 1 cannot be entirely caused by the 
difference in load, climate and roadbed, but must in 
some measure be due to inherent defects in the cast- 
iron wheels in general use. Greater care and skill | 
will effect a wonderful improvement, but even then 
the records show that in point of safety they are far 
behind good steel tired wheels. 

The President of the New England Railroad Club 
stated at the last meeting that one of the most dis- 
astrous accidents the world ever saw was caused in 
England by the breakage of a steel tire. This is in- 
correct, though several serious accidents happened in 
England through the breakage of iron tires before the 
introduction of steel tires. These fractures generally 
occurred through defective welding or excessive shrink- 
age. Even these accidents would in all probability | 
have had no fatal result had a proper system of fas-| 
tening been then invented. It is obviously unfair to | 
condemn the steel tired wheel of the present day on 
account of accidents caused by the welded iron tires 
of a former generation. The safety of English steel | 
tired wheels may be clearly demonstrated by the fol-| 
lowing figures taken from the British Board of Trade | 
Returns. During the year 1886 a total of 866 tires 
failed, the great majority, 673, splitting longitudinally | 
or bulging. Out of the total number only 280] 
were on vehicles owned by the railroads, and | 
only 137 were steel tires. Only 20 tires failed on pas- 
senger cars, and 13 on baggage and caboose cars. As 
there were 37,530 passenger cars in use in the middle | 
of that year, it is evident that only one tire failed for | 
1,876 cars. As English passenger cars have on the | 
average 6 wheels, it would follow that in passen-| 
ger service there, only one tire failure occurs to about 
11,000 wheels per annum. The record for freight ser- 
vice is nearly equally good. Only 218 tires failed on 
nearly half a millon freight cars belonging to the 
railroad companies, which gives approximately one 
tire in 10,000 as having failed in any way during the 
year in freight service. None of the tire failures re- 
sulted in the injury of asingle person, and the solitary 
wheel failure recorded was also attended with the 
same fortunate immunity. In face of these figures it 
is useless to deny that a properly constructed steel 
tired wheel can be made to run with practically abso- 
lute safety. 











Steel—Its Properties and Uses. 





The abstract of Captain William Metcalf’s paper on 
steel, which appeared in the Railroad Gazette March | 
18, 1887, gave its substance, but necessarily none of 
the discussion. The whole paper, as it now appears, | 
in the June, 1887, number of the Transactions of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, with additions | 
by many able men, is a most important monograph on 
the nature and properties of steel. Even the misin- 
formation contributed by some of those who spoke in | 
the discussion has its uses. It lightens the reading | 
of much that is severely technical. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that so much of 
the discussion should have turned on the question 
of casting or building up heavy steel guns, for| 
this is but a secondary consideration in Mr. Met-| 


calf’s paper, and the use of steel for artillery| 
must be relatively an insignificant part of its| 
consumption in this country. Indeed, we have| 


been told by pretty good authority that guns, shells | 
and artillery appliances have been in weight probably | 
not more than 5 per cent. of the total output of the | 
Krupp works, which have so largely supplied the 

armies of Europe. We do. not under-estimate | 
the importance of providing our harbors and coasts | 
with proper means of defense, and adequate artillery. | 
It is not reasonable to suppose that our long immunity 


| Nor would we belittle the importance of 


cal position and international policy. It must not be 
forgotten that for years, down to some time after the 
close of the civil war, our artillery, our coast defences 
and our ships available for naval operations, com- 
bined to make an attack on our coasts a most haz- 
ardous operation for the greatest naval powers. 
deter- 
mining the best way of making heavy guns before 
our government spends much money in them. 
But discussion cannot settle that question. It can 
only be settled by making and _ thoroughly test- 
ing heavy steel cast guns, and in the absence 
of facts drawn from experience the discussion was 
certain to take, as in the case under consideration it 
did take, a more or less polemical form, with some 
personality, patriotism and theology injected. We 
are all profoundly interested, however, in the proper- 
ties of steel, and in its behavior in engineering struc- 
tures, and its uses in peaceful industries. It was in 


| this discussion that Mr. D. J. Whittemore said, ‘* In 


general it may with truth be said that many of our 


engineers are as ignorant of this subject as we were 


when Scott Russell drew marked attention to. and 
warning of, its peculiarities, thirty years or more 
ago.” 

The true importance of this paper and discussion is 
in the light thrown upon the working qualities of 
steel and upon the modification of those qualities 
under treatment. It is the manipulation of steel avd 
the effects of temperature rather than its chemistry 
that Mr. Metcalf would have engineers study in the 
present state of knowledge. He believes that our 
knowledge of the effects of certain chemical constitu- 
ents is solimited, and our power to produce the same 
physical results with the same chemical composition 
is so small that it is useless to specify a certain chem- 
ical constitution in addition to the physical require- 
ments. 

He points out, in a singularly attractive style, the 
effects of temperature and of rate of cooling on the 
internal structure of steel. He says, ‘‘ It is a remark- 
able and probably the most important property of 
steel that no matter what the grain may be, no matter 
how coarse from over-heating or how irregular from 
uneven heating, if it be heated uniformly to the refin- 
ing heat, and kept at that heat long enough, the 
crystals will change in size and will all become small 
and uniform.” Nevertheless, over-annealed steel will 
not harden and will not temper, and only by melting 
can be made fit for use. But even this expert, after 
28 years of shop experience, attempts to give no data 
of the time required for annealing or to tell from 
analysis what change has taken place in over-annealed 
steel to make it so worthless. Mr. Metcalf does not 
believe that iron and steel crystallize in service from 
repeated vibrations, strains or shocks. On the con- 
trary, he considers it more reasonabie to suppose that 
| when an axle or crank-pin breaks, and develops in the 
|interior large fiery and weak crystals, those 
crystals were formed there by too much heat, 
| too slow cooling and too little work when the piece 
| was formed. For large structures and for boilers Mr. 
| Metcalf recommends mild steel, because it is more 
| ductile and not so liable to break under sudden stress 
| and can be safely worked by less skilled hands than 
|are required for the manipulation of high steel, but 
| he warns engineers against falling into the notion 
| that mild steel can stand any amount of abuse and 
punishment. Care is always necessary, especially as 
regards heat and, particularly, wneven heating. 

The proposition at the bottum of Mr. Metcalf’s 
theory of making heavy steel guns, and which was 
much criticised in the subsequent discussion, is this : 

What I have tried to say, and what I adhere to, is this: 
I believe a large mass of steel can be treated by heat more 
surely, more cheaply, and better than by any known mode 
of forging. 

Mr. John Coffin contributes to the discussion an im- 
portant paper embodying the results of experiments 
made by him to determine the structural changes in 
steel induced by heating without mechanical treat- 
ment. 








Mr. Fink, in his testimony before the J nter-state Commis- 
sicn, suggested that the present rule and practice concern- 
ing the car-load limit might perhaps be modified with ad- 
vantage to all concerved; that the German plan of giving 
car-load rates on lots of miscellaneous goods in full car-load 
quantities from one starting point for one destination when 
consigned to one party, evenif shipped by several different 
ones, might be adopted here. This is worthy of attention, and 
Mr. Fink might perhaps have gone further. By the plan 
proposed by him the road is guaranteed. a full load and has 
no additional work or expense except that consequent upon 
dealing with several shippers instead of one; possibly a guar- 
antee of a smaller quantity or of a large quantity consigned 
to two or more parties at destination would not be too great 
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aconcession. Perhaps twoor three different limits ought to 
be established. As was pointed out by the complainants at 
Washington, 12 tons is a mere arbitrary limit when a large 
share of the cars now in use will carry 20 tons. The fixing 
of two or more grades or limits is, in fact, not new. Some 
roads formerly charged all shipments of 500 lbs. or less at 
first class; others put the limit at 1,000 Ibs. Ten thou- 
sand pounds at less than ordinary L. C. L. rates and more 
than C. L. rates is a provision not by any meaus unknown. 
The primary object in making car-load rates is to save cars, 
or, in cases where empty cars are going in the di- 
rection desired, to save the time of cars and expense of 
switching them. This being the case, the carrying of two 


lots of flour of 75 bar-els cach shipped on the same day and | 


to be unloaded at the same freight house is substantially the 
same as carrying a straight car-load of 150 barrels. The ad- 
vantage of car-load rates in cases like this is now often secured 
by agreement between shippers, and the sending of a number 
of small consignments in one car and all addressed to the 
shipper, to be distributed by an agent, is one of the com- 
monest modes of sending freight. The question is, 
Would the road lose anything by 
the service which is now done by thisagent? Tbe former 
practice of charging higher rates per pound on 300 Ibs. than 
upon 1,500 was no doubt justified so far as cost was con- 
cerned, as shown by Mr. Fink’s calculation. But when tar- 


iffs of this kind are once reduced it is not easy or pleasant | 


raising them. The rates in question have been voluntarily 
reduced for the sake of simplicity, and the courts would 


performing | 


brakes. 5. No use is made of the car axles. 6. It is instan- 

taneous in action throughout the length of the train. 7. 

There is no shock. 8. It is perfectly automatic, or rather 

the brakes are applied on the rear section in case of break- | 
away. 9. The brakes cannot leak on or be applied when 
not wanted, as the brakes are always off when a car is being 
pushed, backed, kicked or hauled. 16, The brake can be 
graduated. 11. The appliances used are cheap and not 
likely to get out of order. 

It is obvious that the truth of these startling assertions can 
only be tested by carefully conducted trials with long trains. 
The results of such trials will be awaited with much inter- 
| est. 








The latest and biggest plan for providing New York City 
with proper railroads is that of Mr. Heman Clark, who pro- 
poses a tunnel to start near Fleetwood Park, pass under the 
Harlem and down the whole length of the island to a point 
| about the latitude of the Post Office. Here it will bifurcate. 
One tunnel will go under the North River and Jersey City, | 
and come to the surface on the Meadows, west of the Bergen | 
Hill. The other will go under the East River and Brooklyn, | 
and come to the surface near Flatbush. It is proposed that 
| this tunnel shall be at least 150 ft. below the surface, and it| 
| is to cost about $30,000,000. There is room enough in the | 
| bowels of the earth, beyond any question, for all the ‘‘ rapid 
| transit” routes that New York needs, 1f engineers and mon- | 
eyed men can be found to put reputation, work and cash into 
burrowing out a great subterranean railroad, 15 miles long, 








doubtless hold that one of the duties of the carrier under its | fm Westchester to New Jer sey and Long Island, they 
franchise is to equalize slight inequalities of this kind. Local | ought not to be discouraged. It is magnificent, but is it 


passengers have to be carried on five-mile trips fer a few 


cents, over portions of a road costing $100,000 per mile the | “- . 
same as over other portions costing one-quarter as much; | $30,000,000 or for $50,000,000 ? 


and the courts say that this is the simple-duty of- a railroad. 
If it costs a dollar to carry a single barre] of flour from one 
way station to its next neighbor it by no means follows that 


$1 can be rightfully charged. Twenty-five cents is doubtless | 


much nearer right. 








4 serious accident occurred lately to a fast passenger train 


| war ¢ 


| Could such a road, with its terminals, sbafts, ele- 


vators, local stations and subterranean sidings be made for 
If constructed for the 
| larger sum, cculd it earn a reasonable interest on that sum / 

At least the project is simple and grand, and has greater 
| possibilities than any other yet proposed. 








Many will be surprised to hear that a man who knew | 
James Watt lived to see the dawn of the present year. 
| This gentleman, Mr. Thomas Lockhart, who recently died 


| 


ata facing point switch turning out from the outside of a shght | 19 Glasgow, at the age of 97, bad literally ina lifetime seen 


curve at Steamburg, N. Y., on the New York, Pennsylvania | 


& Ohio. Theengine avd three coaches passed all right. The 
rear car, a Pullman sleeper, in some way got on the wrong 
side of the point, and crashed into the rear of a freight train 


| the virtual birth of the steam engine, and had witnessed its 
|marvelous growth and the corresponding advance in all 
| branches of mechanical engineering. The startling nature 


| of this rapid progress is well illustrated by a remark in a 


| tion. 





letter of James Watt, where he observes that he had just 


be removed by the use of a sweeper. Experience alone can 
show whether the steel brushes used will be durable. 








The Forth bridge is steadily progressing towards comple- 
The central towers are completed to their full height 
and the cantilevers have been built out for adistance of about 
150 ft. The approaches are finished, and nearly all the stee] 
work is on the ground and either in process of erection or be- 
ing drilled, planed, etc., in the contractors’ workshops at the 
site of the bridge. Mr. Eiward Cooper, the resident engi. 
neer, estimates that the first train will ruu across the great 
structure in the month of October, 1889. 





fron states that it is doubtful if the meeting of the Lron 
and Steel lustitute of Great Britain will be heldin the United 
States or Canada this year, as proposed, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Steam Boiler Explosions, in Theory and in Practice. 
R. H. Thurston, M. A., Doc, Eng., N. Y. 
Sons, 1887. 12mo, pp. vii., 173. 

With rare exceptions, treatises on steam boiler explosions 
are usually written for the purpose of airing some special 
theories; and it is a real pleasure to see such a work as the 
present, wherein the reader is informed that: 

‘* Explosions probably always occur from perfectly simple 
and easily comprehended causes, are always the result of 
either ignorance or carelessness, and are always preventible 
where intelligence and conscientiousness govern the design, 
the construction and the management of the boiler. A well- 
designed boiler, properly proportioned for its work and to 
carry the working pressure, well built; of good materials, and 
intelligently and carefully handled, has probably never been 


By 
John Wiley & 


| known to explode.” 


In justification of the foregoing statement the reader is in- 
formed that in the United States and Great Britain, about 
one boiler in 10,000 explodes among those which are regu- 


| larly inspected and insured, while the number of explosions 


among boilers not insured 1s ten times as great in the United 
States, and twenty times as great in England; and it is well 
added that: ‘* Explosions might become almost unknown 
were a proper system of inspection and compulsory repair in- 
troduced.” 

The work opens with a consideration of the energy stored 
in the water of a steam boiler, with tables and illustrative 


pie = ne rere a ” ae ee Se See aR ine | made a piston that fitted the cylinder so truly that a half- 
passengers, and injuring eight others. <A contemporary, | ses deal teeniiliae tin tieenieteil ‘teotiee th . pal 
assuming that this was a split switch, states that ** no facing | nae , 65 a n-th an , aati ia igre 
point switch can ever be made absolutely secure against this | me re aoe 4 ee ae ee " eis 
class of accident until a new form is invented.” Absolutely | : o see of "—. pages ——e days parage — a 
secure, perhaps not. A certain venerated professor of | (0 ®NOmer age. And yet iy has been compassed in the — 
physics used to say, ‘‘ Remember, gentlemen, there is nothing | pee yortanctncge ys posiges pone pa yosiea 
absolute but God.” Relative safety, to a much higher de- | : 2 9 

gree than is generally attained, can, however, be got with | pleased to recall the circumstances which brought them 
split switches and facing points. The locking bolt insures the | together. 
switch beiog exactly home and locked before the interlocked | Two thousand men are still continuing their efforts to 
signal can be lowered, and the detector bar prevents throw- | rescue the passengers on the mail train on the Ailberg Rail- 
ing the switch under atrain. Unfortunately these safe-| 594, which was buried by an avalanche. An avalanche 
guards are not wet commonly used as they might and should | swept down upon a cottage built on the side of a mountain 
be, but their functions must by this time be well! and crushed it to pieces. Its occupants, a watchman and his 
known to most intelligent railroad men. Doubtless! wire were killed. 

within the next few years great progress will be made 
in protecting junction points and facing switches with | 








This line, crossing the mountains between Switzerland and 


| examples showing that, even at low pressure, the destructive 
force is very great in case of rupture. The principal causes 
| producing rupture are intelligently discussed, and nearly all 
| the theories on the subject are considered; the monograph on 
| the spheroidal condition of water being of special interest and 
value. This work ought to be in the hands of every steam 
| user, and if its directions are heeded, boiler explosions will 
| become rare. 

Although the treatment of the subject is usually very 
| clear, there are a few passages in the book which, from inad- 
vertence or careless proofreading, are not very intelligible. 
| For example, the formulas and calculations for the time re- 
quired to produce a dangerous pressure, p. 9", are not at all 
clear, on account, apparently, of numerous mistakes in the 
| text, and the meaning of the following paragraph is by no 
means plain: 


| 
| ‘* While it is true that the heat supplied by the furnace- 





Austria, runs along the northern or sunny slopes of steep | gases is absorbed by the boiler to the same extent, practically, 


proper signals, interlocking the signals and swicches so | 


that a clear signal cannot be given with an open switch, and 
further locking the switch so that it cannot be opened ac- 


| valleys running east and west and subject to heavy snow | 
falls. Difficulties from accumulated snow and avalanches | 
| Were anticipated when the line was built, and the precautions | 


without much regard to the thickness of the plates of the 
boiler, it is a well-known fact that the resistance of iron to 





cidentally by the breakage of a switch rod. taken were referred to in our article describing the line some 


| years back.* The thermometer often falls to 30 degrees be- 

The derailment on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western | jow zero, and the winter lasts seven months, the snow re- 
on Monday, in which about 400 head of cattle were! maining unmelted for a much longer period. The summit is 
thrown over a high embankment and killed, seems | 4,372 ft. above the sea. The winter in Europe appears to be 
to have resulted from very common causes, though it| unusually severe, and some trains have been snow bound in 
will entail a large bill of damages, not to mention the suffer- | the South of England, where the snow fall 1s rarely heavy. 
ings of the poor animals. The newspapers reported that the | 
engine broke loose from the tender and that the automatic; The experiment of carrying milk by boat which the 
air brake failed, and exercised their imagination in other re- | Housatonic road has been trying between Norwalk, Covn., 
spects; though the two hypotheses mentioned are incom-| and New York City, seems to be not very successful. The 
patible, as a break-in-two would be almost certain to exhibit | dealers say that the delays in cold weather were such that 
the efficiency of the brake if ii were in use. The true cause | the most appropriate use for the milk on arrival was the 
is believed by the officers of the road to have been, not fast} making of toboggan slides. The farmers threaten to with- 
running, but a broken journal under the second car from the | draw their shipments unless all rail transportation is used. 
engine. The cars, 23 of them, were those of the American 
Live Stock Express Co. and were fitted with the Westing- 
house freight brake, but it was not connected at tne time of 
the accident. The locomotive was equipped with the Ameri- | 
can steam driver brake, and we learn that it did not break 
away from the train. 




















Reports of gross earnings from 51 roads for the first week 
of February show gains of 16.9 per cent. over last year. 
The mileage increase of the same roads is about 6 per cent. 








The tables of distances and rates for freight on the lines of 
the Orléans Railroad of France are on sale in all the stations 
of the system. The company now announces that for a 
yearly subscription of three francs, it will send from time to 
time bulletins of all changes in rates and classification. 








It is stated that a momentum brake which is as cheap as 
any known buffer brake and is more perfect in its action 
than any continuous brake, will,shortly be brought before 
the railroad world. 

These claims are made on behalf of the Manomatick brake, 
a device which is being constructed and the details of which 
have not yet been made public. It is understood that the 
mechanism of this brake is contained ina small box about 
12 in. by 6 in., placed beneath the car and connected only to 
the draw gear and brake rigging. It is stated that this brake 
will on trial be found to possess the following advantages: 
1. No special couplings of any kind are needed between the 
cars, 2. The brake of each car is independent. 3. The brakes 
release instantly in response to draw-head extensions. 4. 
Brakes can be applied and released an indefinite number of 
times in rapid succession, and can be kept on indefinitely 
without loss of effectiveness. Itisalso claimed to be free 
from the following disadvantages of existing types of buffer 








A correspondent calls attention to the fact that more 
than 40 years ago a patent was issued in England 
which shows and claims spring buffers at or near the roof of 
passenger cars. Whether or not this fact was brought out 
in the Pullman-Wagner does not appear. 








The account which 1s given in ancther column of the suc- 
cessful use of a device for scraping sand off the rails behind 
the locomotive, states that 20 cars could be drawn up a given 
grade when the device was in use, and only 18 when the sand 
was allowed as usual to lie on the rails. This may be taken 
as proving that the presence of crushedsand ou the rail in- 
creases the resistance of the train, and that this sand can 


* See Railroad Gazette, Oct. 24, 1884, 











the flow of heat isso great that the effect of heat on the 
| metal itself is seriously modified by the thickness of the 
sheet.” 

These are mivor matters, for such inadvertences are few 
in number, and the general character of the book is unusu - 
ally meritorious. The work ought to go through several 
editions, so that slight inaccuracies can readily be corrected 





The Graphical Statics of Mechanism. By Gustav Herr- 
mann, Transluted and Annotated by A. P. Smith, M. E. 
N. Y.: D. Van Nostrand, 1887. 12mo, pp. ix., 158. 

The consideration of the forces acting in complicated trains 
of mechanism, when conducted by the analytical method, 
becomes so much involved, if all elements of the problem are 
taken into consideration, that it 1s rarely attempted with 
success. A graphical solution, on the contrary, dispenses 
with the higher analysis and can be readily understood and 
used by persous who are familiar with the elementary princi- 
ples of mechanics. In the work under consideration, an 
attempt is made to introduce all the forces which are de- 
veloped in moving mechanism, both the prejudicial and use- 
ful resistances, thus rendering it possible to determine the 
efficiency or useful effect of various machines by simple 
| graphical constructions. The explanation of self-locking de- 
| vices, such as differential hoists, screws aud wedges, is ren- 
dered very clear by these constructions, and this little book 
| will be found useful, both by professional men and as a text- 
| book in engineering schools. The illustrations are numerous 
| and clear. The translator bas done his work well and has 
| added a number of explanatory notes. 


| A Text-book on Roofs and Bridges. Part I, Stresses in 

Simple Trusses. By Mansfield Merriam, Professor of 
| Civil Engineering in the Lehigh University. New York. 
| Jobn Wiley & Sons. Pp. 118,8 vo. Price, $2.50. 





| In his preface the author says that the course in roofs and 
bridges given to the students of civil engineering in Lehigh 
University consists of four parts; first, the computation of 
stresses in roof trusses and in all the common styles of simple 
bridge trusses; second, the analysis of stresses by graphic 
methods; third, the design of a bridge, proportioning its de- 
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tails and making the working drawings; and fourth, the dis- 
cussion of cantilever, suspension, continuous and arched 
bridges. In the volume before us the first part of this course 
is presented. By the plan adopted the principles and methods 
are established and numerous numerical examples are fully 
worked out to illustrate them and their applications. In 
mest cases the minimum as well as the maximum stresses 
have been computed with a view to familiarize the student 
with the effect of the live load This work consists of three 
chapters, viz.: Stresses in Roof Trusse:, Highway Bridge 
Trusses and Railrcad Bridge Trusses. In the latter chapter 
the author gives the most modern practice in determining 
the stresses due to moving loads, taking actual typical loco- 
motive wheei loads, and reproduces the Phoenix Bridge Co.’s 
diagram for tabulating wheel moments. The whole treat- 
ment is concise and very clear and elegant. 

The catalogue of the publications of Messrs, John Wiley & 
Sens, 15 Astor Place, New York, is received. This catalogue 








were any specic] demand for such enormous pieces of this 


| unrivaled timber, they would be more frequently seen, but | 


! the wood construction of the world has for a thousand years 
been based on the assumption that sawed sticks measuring 
more than 12 in. in breadth or depth of section would be 
costly and difficult to obtain, and a new system must be 
made to suit the materials cf the Pacific Coast, or the red- 
wood logs will continue to be sub-divided into pieces ap- 
proacbing in size the Eastern lumber. ; 

On the other side of the water, the standard of size for 
framing timber 1s still smaller than with us. If we are not 
mistaken, few medieval cathedrals on the Continent contain 
a stick larger than 8 in. square in cross-section, and although 
English timber was of larger dimensionsa thousand years 
ago. there would be little difference now. In pile and trestle 
work, however, long sticks 18 in. square and upwards are 
much valued and handsome and perfect planks up to 3 ft. 
wide aud 30 or 40 ft. loug are in some demand for the out- 


| side panels of passenger cars. 


is, as usual, classified by subjects and aiphabetically arranged | 


by authors, with an index to authors and a general index. 
Any description of it would be superfluous. The publishers 
will send a copy to any address. 





A catalogue of contractors’ supplies is issued by Messrs. 
Byan & McDonald, Waterloo, N.Y. The catalogue includes 
dump cars, steam-shovel cars, contractors’ cars, derrick fix- 
tures, winches, boisting drums, hoisting engines, light loco- 
motives, portable engines and boiiers, water-pipe, stand-tow- 
ers, etc. 


We have received from M. G. Pedone-Lauriel, 13 Rue 


Soufflot, Paris, a catalogue of works on law and jurispru- | 


dence. It is an admirably classified list of a great number 
of French works. Among those of probable interest to 
American technical students, we notice a Manual of Patent 


Laws of France and other countries; a Manual of the Law | 
of Workshops and Factories; the Transportation Code as | 
affecting carriage by rail of merchandise and passengers: | 


and the Code as affecting local railroads. 





TECHNICAL. 





Foreign Technical Notes. 


A short resumé of the spread of the Von Borries-W orsdell type 
of compound locomotive is given by Herr Von Borries in the 
first number of the German Organ for 1888. This shows 
the number in use in the years from 1879 as follows: 


| eee @ cosssssocese , Se rere 18 
BOE os cc erecesées cceescessoce RS cawcee> ocad sevccensiceus 43 
BOE: a. wécvendscessacnccencs 4 | 1886 56 
OE cate asin ducie- ks ala) smioigr oa oni oe rr 100 


A detailed liet given by the author shows 143 locomotives 
either building or in use on Oct. 1, 1887, in all parts of the 
world. It will be borne in mind that this includes only the 


| received notice that the butter had been shipped. 
| it arrived. 


New Railroads in Australia. 


| Tenders are invited by the Victorian Railway Commission- 
ers for the construction of a railroad to connect Somerton 
with the metropolitan system, The plans and data of the 
Kyneton and Redesdale line are in such an advanced state 
that tenders will shortly be invited. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 





Bill Nye*ss Correspondence with a Railroad. 

Bill Nye has evidently had some experience with railroad 
men, judging by the following extracts from an article 
which we find in a Western exchange: 

A young friend from Obo asks if there could not be 
some way suggested by which a business correspondence 
| could be taught by actual experience, similar to the custom 
| of learning telegraphy, by establishing and practicing over a 
peanut line. * * * Young men who yearn to become fluent 
as business correspondents should strike up a friendly irter- 
change of thought with the general claim agent of a vigorous 
ralroad. For mutual benefit and improvement it fully 
equals a much longer correspondence with the pension de- 
partment. Moreover, a general ciaim agent will frequently 
squirt original thought and droll conceits and epigrams into 
his correspondence, which you cannot hope to find even in 
the more polished work of the pension department. * * 
| Let the young® man who wishes to write letters which will 
be thoroughly courteous and unimpassioned, open a corre- 
spondence with the pension department; but should he desire 
to cultivate a gentle air of subdued mirth in his letters, a sort 
of chastened devilshness, if I may be allowed to use such a 
term, let h'm buy $11 worth of society stationery and begin 
| to inquire about the breakage or side-trackage, or leakage, 
or shrinkage, or stealage connected with the transportation 
of goods by a large railroad. 

* * Some years ago, while engaged in the act of 
growing up with the country out West I sent East for some 
butter to be shipped by rail at once, butter that was 
made from real cream distilled from the luscious cow. I 
Part of 
Only 20 Ibs. out of 80, but the freight 
bill on the whole amount got in one day ahead of the 
20 lb. tub. I paid the bill, and, not knowing any of 


| the officials but the general passenger agent, with whem I 


en ee ee ee eee eines Soe, | fun just as well as anybody, but that it had gone far enough, 
| and that if he would seni on the rest before it acquired that 
| peculiar bouquet which comes to_ butter when it is in its full 


notably of Webb in Englandand Mallet in France. Herr Vou 
Borries states the average economy of fuel at 15 to 20 per 
cent. The very cousiderable economy of water in comp und 
engines will appeal to many managements, particularly on 
some of our Pacific railroads. 

Speed registration by electrical contacts at uviform dis- 


| meridian, I would be obliged. 


had held some correspondence, I wrote to him. He wrote 
me coldly, that such claims should go to the general freight 
agent. I wrote to the general freight agent in a tone of 
pleasant banter, asking him to return the butter; that I Jiked 


He wrote me asking for the 


| bill of lading or way bill or manifest, whatever it was, stat- 


|ing also that the letter was dictated. 


tances apart recording the passage of trains on a strip of | 


paper moved by clockwork coutinues to excite favorable 
comment in Germany. 
at once tha speed of a train and its position on the road, seems 
an eminently practical form of sp3ed registration. 

Mustard oil is advocated by Herr Ther in the Austrian 
Railroad Journal as superior to all other oils as a lubricant 


Such a system, recording as it does | 


in the proportion of very nearly 2 to 1 as compared witb the | 


best, while it remains perfectly fluid at a temperature as low 
as 14 degrees Fahrenheit, and can be kept for years without 
becoming rancid. 


The Westinghouse Brake in Australia. 


lu the Railroad Gazette of Jan. 27 it was anuouuced that | 


the Westinghouse brake will be used exclusively on tbe rail- 
roads of Victoria. Further accounts say that the Victorian 
Railway Department has resolved to abolish the Woods 
brake in favor of the Westinghouse brake. An arrange- 
ment has been come to by which the Woods brakes will be 
converted into an adaptation of the Westinghouse brake by 
the use of compressed air as a motive power instead of 


water. 
Solid Steel Wheels. 


The Pittsburgh Stcel Casting Co. have lately commenced 
the manufacture of solid steel car wheels by a newly in- 
vented method. The wheels are cast in the manner first 


used by Mr. F. W. Webb at Crewe, the molds rotating | 


swiftly while the rnetal is coolmg. The gases thus collect io 
the centre of the wheel, wbich is bored out for the axle, and 
the metal flows outward by centrifugal force, leaving the 
body and especially the tread perfectly solid. After the 
wheels are cast they are reheated and roiled out on the tread 
and flange until they are perfectly round and hard on the 
wearing surtace thus making the wear on the rails and springs 
less. The wheels are said to bave the advantage of great 
strength and durability, while made much ligbter than even 
the paper whéel. The price will be placed at 4 cents per ]b. 
This makes them a fittle more expeuvsive than cast-iron 
wheels, but they are still very much cheaper than eitner 
paper or steel built wheels. 

The Pennsyivania road’s wheel test 1s five drops of 140-lb. 
weights at 12 ft. One of the new steel whee s was this week sub- 
jected to a test of this cbarecter. The drop was a distance of 

2 ft.. and as follows: First, 40 drops of 163 lbs.; second, 
10 drops of 217 Ibs., and third, 8 drops of 280 Ibs. At the 
fifty-third blow with the drop of 280 lus. the wheel cracked. 
The test was then continued. 10 drops of 163 lbs. and 11 
drops of 280 lbs. At the seventy-fourth drop the wheel 
broke. The figures indicate that the wheels a:e superior in 
strength to cast-iron wheels. but are hardly equal to wrought- 
iron spoke or disk wheels, which are only slightly bent under 
a steam hammer and cannot practically be broken by any 
means. 

Large Redwood Lumber. 


The American Architect states that few persons outside | 


California know the gigantic dimensions in which redwood 
lumber may easily be obtained from mills which possess 
machinery capable of sawing it. Atarecent state fair in 
California several perfectly clear, sound planks and boards, 


I hada long cor- 
respondence with him, and throughout the whole blindly in- 
fatuating interchange uf thought he never came right out 
and said that these were his sentiments, but always claimed 
that each letter was a dictated letter. He did not tell me 
who dictated them. 

In the meantime my butter was probably side tracked in a 
small place, seeking madly to get out and sbrieking for air. 
[I was goiug to say wildly teari’g its hair, but it was not that 
kind of butter. The general freight agent wrote to me at 
last that he bad sent a tracer after it, went home and told 
my wife that the general freight agent had sent a tracer and 
a St. Bernard dog out in search of our butter. Some timc 
then elapsed, though we bad been eating bacon gravy on our 
bread two years, when a letter from the general freight 
agent, addressed in a beautiful Spencerian band with bloated 
capitals, was received and contents noted. In busiuess cor- 
re-pondence contents ars invariably noted. The general 
said that the tracer had just returned, though fatigued, 
I judged from the wonderful word-painting of the letter. 
In my mind’s eye I could see the tracer, with its tongue out 
about four inches, sinking down exhausted in tbe general 
freight office. The letter stated that the return of the tracer 
had demonstrated the fact that the butter was lost. * * 
wrote once more to state that the matter had been turned 
over to the auditor, and that he begged leave to subscribe 
himselt my friend and well-wisher, and to repeat with even 
greater earnestness than ever that this was a dictated letter. 

The auditor reproved me sharply for sendiug so far away 
for butter. and then went to Florida to seek much needed 
rest. I then fell into the bands of the first assistant auditor, 
who enjoyed signing his name to statements which did not in 
any way compromise him. * * * I never got the butter, but 
I obtained a terse English style of erecting Gothic sentences, 
bauked up with odd little three cornered adjectives that I 
coull have secured in no other way. I was paid for the 
butter at last. * * * 


Quite an Extensive Accident. 


The Novr-Nor-Western Daily Blizzard and General 
Scorcher has evidently noticed that some engineers let the 
sand run for quite a considerable distance, for our rural con- 
tempcrary calmly announces that ‘‘a great Jand slide bas 
occured on the line of the,Califoruia & Oregon Railroad, cov- 
ering one hundred miles of track.” 

Raulroads, as a general rule, don’t lose millions of dollars 
worth of property at such short notice, except in Wall 
street. 

The Wall Street Daily News states that the newest car 
heating invention is superheated pipes to place under the 
feet, with a mustard plaster on the head, which draws the 
heat through the whole body. The ends of the (car) body 
may be warmed by such means, but something appears to be 
required for the centre portion. In some non-prohibition 

! states hot Scotch is used for this purpose. 


Earnings of Indiana Roads. 

| A statement of the earniugs of Indiana roads for the year 
shows that the receipts last year were larger than those of 
any previous year, the increase over 1886 amounting to 

| $9,187,919. The Indianapolis. Decatur & Springfield was 


varying in width from 6 to 11 fc. were exbibited. If there ' the only road that failed to increase its earnings. 


| A Conductor Sueing for Damages. 

Andrew J. Carberry, Pullman car conductor, who was 
tried nm Chicago last week ou a charge of stealing the com- 
pany’s fares on the route between New Orleans & Chicago, 
and acquitted. bas brought suit for $50.000 damages against 
the Pullman Car Co. and the American Surety Co. 


| Some of the Troubles of a Receiver. 


Gen. McNulta, receiver of the Wabash, bas filed a petition 
before Judge Gresham in which he mentions the annoyances 
| to which he has been subjected by having garnishment pro- 
| ceedings brought against him on account of debts owing by 
| the numerous employés of the road. The road is 1,000 miles 
| long, and he is constantly summoned to attend cases broue bt 
before Justices uf the Peace all along the line. Three-fourtbs 
| of the claims are for 1 ss than $15, and one was only 80 
;cents. The costs on this suit were $5, and the empoyé 
|paid it to save trouble, though he denied it was due. 
A majority of the claims are for liquor bills, and 
|many of the suits brought, the receiver 
says, in order that costs may be rolled up for 
the benefit of the justices, It is practically impossible to 
compe] the employé- to settle their debts without suit, for 
| some parties would take advantage of such a rule to oppress 
them. The law has recently been changed so as to permit 
| Suits against receivers without order of court, but the re- 
ceiver thinks this does not include garnishment proceedings. 
He says his time is so much taken up with these little matters 
as to interfere with more important business, and sugyests 
| that the judge require all parties to file their claims in court 
| instead of beginning garnishee suits. 


are 


Dakota Railroads. 


The Railroad Commission, of Dakota, in its third avnua] 
report says: ‘** * There have been gratifying reductions 
of freight and passenger rates in North Dakota. * * 
Twenty-eight persons have been killed and 186 injured in 
accidents during the year. The C:-mmission has licensed 241 
elevators, with a capacity of over 8.500.000 bushels. Jn ad- 
dition 265 elevators have applied for licenses, and 808 are 
doing a private business. The principal complaint bas been 
in regard to the grain blockade, for which the system for mar- 
keting grain is largely responsible. The Commission urges 
farmers to duild their own granaries and market their wheat 
at their leisure. 


French Cars with American Modifications. 


The administration of the state railroads of France has 
made a contract for certain passenger cars with central 
j aisle, to be delivered March 31. These cars are fer special 
trains, to be made up of one first-class car, with four com- 
partments, each with six seats, and onesleeping compartment 
with three seats; one second-class car, with six compart- 
ments of eight seats each: and one-third class car with seven 
ten-seat compartments. The Journal des Transports, from 
which this information is taken, adds that each train will 
have a water-closet. 


A Live Stock Express. 


A Buffalo dispatch states that- a company to be called the 
American Live Stock Exoress Co. has been formed to under- 
take the transportation of hve stock in special cars provided 
with feeding and watering facilities. Itis said that the ser- 
vice performed will be the same as that done by a parcels 
express, the company employing men to care for the stock in 
transit, entirely relieving the shipper and railroad company 
from expense and care. The headquarters of the company 
is in the Mills building, New York. It is expected to begin 
business about March 1. For the present the company will 
confine its operations to the Grand Trunk and Delaware, 
Lacawanna & Western roads. It is claimed that trains will 
be run from Chicago to New York in 40 hours, 








RAILROAD LAW=NOTES OF DECISIONS. 





Powers, Liabilities and Regulation of Railroads. 


In Icwa a township voted a tax in aid ofa railroad payable 
when a certuin number of miles of the road bad been built, 
in return for which each taxpayer would be by law entitled 





He | 


to a certain number of shares of stock. Befcre the construc- 
tion of the read was begun, the railroad contracted with 
another company, stipulating that, lefore a certain date, it 
would complete 50 miles of its road toa junction with, and 
then sell all its property to the latter railroad: taking its 
stock in payment. This contract was signed by tbe officers, 
and approved by the directors of both railro»ds, but never 
submitted to the stockholders of either. Over a year later, 
after the first road had built miles enough «f rvad to 
earn the voted tax, aud had finished the stipulated 50 miles, 
the agreement for sale was canceled by the officers of both 
roads, and the cancellation approved by the stockholders of 
the first company. On the same day. a formal conveyance 
of all its property was made by its officers and stockholders 
tothe connecting rvad. It appeared that the connecting 
road furnisbed the money to build the first road, and, before 
the conveyance owned about all the stock. The Supreme 
Court holds that the contract amounted to a sale of all the 
property, and heing done before the tax was earned, payment 
of the tax could not be enforced; and that the taxpayers were 
not obliged to take stock of the connecting road.' 

In the same state the Court decides that the section of the 
code providing that railroad corporations shall be liable to 
persons or employés for damages sustained ny neglect ot 
agents, mismanagement of enzineers. or willful wrong by 
| them or other employés, when connected with the use and 
operation of a train, is not in conflict with the fourteenth 
amendment to the constitution of the United States.? 

In the same state the Supreme Court rules that the presi- 
dent of a railroad bas no power, without special authority. 
to let a contract for the construction of the road.* 

In Minnesota the United States Circuit Court decides 
that railroad service known as ‘‘ switching ” 1s local, and the 
| charge made for it 1s not a part of the through rate fixed be- 

forehand, and has no reference to inter-state shipment, but 

may be regulated by a commission appointed under a state 
| act by virtue of the police power «f the state ; also that the 
| compelling of a railroad company to comply with an order 
| regulating rates made by a commission appointed under the 
| Minnesota act of March 7, 1887. for regulating common 
| carriers, is a due process of law, and in such a case the com- 
| pany capnot be heard to complain that the act of the com- 
| missioners operated to take the property of the company for 

public uses without process of law. 





| 
Carriage of Goods and Injuries to Property. 


In a case in the Federal Court, in Texas it appeared that 
on Jai. 28, 1887, a merchant in Austin entered into a con- 
tract with the agent of a receiver of a railroad for shipment 
of goods irom New York to Texas at cut freight rates. The 
steamer at Nev’ York refused to receive the goods, and Feb. 
12, 1887, the receiver guaranteed the contract, and the goods 
were shipped March 1. On March 4 the merchant was in- 
formed that the time had expired, and the former rates re 
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stored. He testified nothing was said to him as to limitation | cident he was in earnest conversation with a friend, and had 
of time of shipment; the agent of the receiver was under the | an umbrella hoisted to shield himself from the sun; that the 
impressim he had mentioned it. The circuit judge decides | approach of the car was plainly visible to all bystanders, one 
that there was no condition as to immediate shipment, aud | of whom shouted to him when the car was 60 ft. from him, 
that the merchant may recover back the freight paid by him | but that he did not stop, look or listen; that he was struck 
in excess of the cut rate.> | the instant he attempted to cross the track; and that it was 
ln Indiana a shipper sued a railroad for damages for the | impossible for the brakeman, who was on top of the car, to 
failure to perform itsagreement to transport staves and head- | stop it after he had placed himself in peril. The Supreme 
ings at as low a rate as a line of road upon which the plain-| Court holds that although there was an ordinance which 
tiffs’ manufactory was situated, if the plaintiffs would re-| fixed the speed of trains at 6 miles an hour, the car was go- 
move such manufactory to the line uf defendant’s road. The | ing at 10 miles an hour at the time of the accident, the de- 
plaintiffs had staves and headings of the value of $15,000 at | ceased was guilty of contributory negligence, and the widow 
a station on the line of defendant’s road, which they were could not recover.?® 
willing and anxious to have the defendant receive and trans- In Kansas the Supreme Court affirms a verdict in favor of 
port: and they often demanded of it, during the time the a person injured at a crossing, the \ury having found that 
goods were so 9n its line, that it furnish cars, and transport | he was not negligent in looking and listening.'* 
the staves and headings according to its contract, which it; In West Virginia the Supreme Court of Appeals rules that 
wholly neglected and refused to do. The Supreme Court if the servants of a railroad, having in their charge one of 
affirms a judgment against the company. Therefusal of the its engines and trains runuing within the corporate limits of 
company, upon demand, to furnish cars for the transporta- | a city, to and over a public wharf therein, fail or neglect to 
tion of goods such as those described, placed at the station give notice at least 60. rods before its approach to such wharf 
upon its line to be transported, relieved the plaintiffs from | by ringing the bell or blowing the whistle of the locomotive | 
making any further delivery or offer to deliver. tor a sufficient time to give notice of its approach thereto, | 
Iu Lowa it is held that a right of action against a railroad | such failure or neglect is of itself negligence on the part of | 
for killing stock is assiguable.* such railroad. The fact that pedestrians are“accustomed to 
In Texas, in an action against a carrier to recover for in- , travel on a railroad at a particular place, makes it the duty 
juries to stock, the carrier set up a contract whereby the | of such railroad company to exercise greater caution and 
shipper agreed, as a condition precedent to bis right to re-| prudence in the operation of its road at that place. If such 
cover for injuries to said stock, that be would give notice in| company permit a train of its cars to be moved at thac 
writing of his claim therefor to some officer of the carrier, or | place without having some of its servants in position to give 
its nearest station agent, before said stock was removed ' warning of its approach, and to control its movements, these 
from its place of destinaticn, or from the place of delivery, facts are of themselves acts of negligence.'” 
to the shipper, and before said stock was mingled with oiher, In Georgia a man while walking upon a trestle bridge was 
stock. The Supreme Court rules that the contract was ut-| struck and killed by a train. The whistle was blown and 
certain, ambiguous, and an attempt to protect the carrier | the brakes applied as suon as be was seen by the engineer, 
from loss occasioned by its own fault, by imposiug unreason- | but the train could not be stopped. The bridge was about 
able duties on the shipper, and the failure to give such notice | 10 ft. high, over a sandy river bed, the water at the time 
was not a defense.* | being less than 5 ft. deep. The Supreme Court being of 
In Missouri goods were shipped bya railroad addressed | opinion that the man migbt have jumped frcm the bridge 
East St. Louis, lll , and on their arrival there, the railroad | and saved bis life holds that the railroad is not liable in 








notified the consignee, who lived in St. Louis, Mo., of their | 
having arrived and that they must be at once delivered or | 
there would be cbarges for storage. The consignee there- | 
upon ordered a transfer company to forward them. The 
Supreme Court holds that the latter was not a connecting 
carrier for whose acts the railroad is responsible. The Court 
says: **The destination of the goods bad been reached in 
East St. Louis, and the Wabash Railway had notified Jacob 
that they were ready for delivery upon payment of freight 
and charge-; insisting on the immediate delivery of the 
goods. accompanied by a threat of increased charges for de- 
lay. In such circumstances, the transfer company was no 
more of a connecting carner than would a drayman have | 
been who was employed to cart the goods away; and, upon 
the foregoing facts, it may be fairly presumed that the 
Wabash Railway Co. was the terminal line.” * 

In Duluth, Minn., the custom is for railroads to deliver 
grain for the consignee at any of the public grain elevators 
or warehouses in the city immediatelv after being inspected by 
the public iuspector. The amouutof freight charges to which 
the railroad company is entitled is determined by the weight 
of the state weigb-master, who weighs it into the elevator. | 
Upon the weight being reported to the elevator company by | 
the weigh-master, the elevator company reports it to the rail- 
road company and to tte consignee, Thereupon the railroad | 
company makes out its freight bill, which is then presented to | 
the consignee, and, upon its payment, gives him a receipt, 
and also gives the elevator company a statement that the | 
freight bill has been paid, whereupon, and not before, the | 
elevator company issues a warehouse receipt to the consignee. | 
In this case the grain which bad arrived over defendant's | 
road consigned to plaintiffs at Duluth, was inspected in part 
on the 25ta and in part on the 26th of November, 1886, and | 
weighed by the state weigh-master, and stored by de-| 
fendant on Nov. 26 in a public warehouse fit for 
such purposes for and on _ behalf of plaintiffs, 
subject to a general instruction given by the rail- 
road companies to all the elevator companies not to issue any 
wareboure receipts until the paid freight-bills were present- 
ed. On the afternoon of Nev, 27 (“aturday), between 
4 and 5 o’clock, the elevator company gave plainuffs written 
notice that the wheat had been placed to their credit, accom- 
panied with a report of the weight and grade. The defend- 
ant did not present its freight-bill to plaintiffs until Nov. 
29 (Monday). The wheat was accidentally destroyed by fire 
in the elevator on the night of Nov. 27. Tue Supreme 
Court holds that the railroad’s liability as a carrier had then 
terminated and it is not re-ponsible for the loss ?° 


Injuries to Passengers, Employes, and Strangers. 


In Kansas a section foreman bad told employés on his 
section who had complained of defective tools which they 
were using, that the company hr d promised to send new tools 
in their place. The Supreme Court rules that this promise 
inures to the benefit of all employés at work on the section 
in whose hearing and presence it was made; and if, aftera 
rea-onable time has elapsed, and the new twols are not fur- 
nish -d, an employé on the section 1s injured by the use of the 
defective tool, the company cannot defeat his recovery be- 
cause the promise was not made to the injured employé in- 
dividually.!! 

In Virginia an employé while performing his duties as 
‘‘overbauler” on a railroad, was at work on a branch track 
fixiog a car,and anotber car was shifted along the same | 
track, and, colliding with the line of cars under which he| 
was at work, c.used the injuries complained of. The Court | 
of Appeals holds that the conductor in charge of the shifting- | 
engine was guilty of negligence in shifting the car in that 
direction without first ascertaining if any one was at work 
under tbe cars with which the shifted car might collide, and 
for such negligence the company was responsible ; also, that 
the conductor and ‘‘overbauler” were not ‘fellow ser- 
vanots,” tuey being engaged in quite distinct departments. '? 

Iu a Georgia case the cause of an employé’s death was the | 
rapid running of the train, suddeuly accelerated by —— 
on additional steam, overa track left in an uneven an 
weakened condition by other employés of the company, 
whose outy it was to repair the track in question, and who | 
failed to give warning of the dangerous condition of the 
road. The Supreme Court decides that the negligence of 
such employé was the negligence of the company, aud that 
the deceased aud the others were not ‘‘ fellow servants.”'® 

Iu Michigan a brakeman on a freight train was standing 
on a flat car, and, while the train was approaching a bridge, | 
the engineer signaled for brakes, and, in response thereto, 
the brakeman immediately sprang and caught the round of 
the Jadder on the side of a ont car, and, swinging himself, 
around to ascend, bis body came so far out as to come in| 
contact with the trusses of the bridge with such force that 
he was thrown from the ladder, run over by the train, and | 
killed. The Supreme Court holds that his death ‘‘was one | 
of the accidents incident to his employment,” of which he | 
took the risk, and for which the railroad is not legally re- | 
sponsible. /+ 

In Missouri a pedestrian was killed by being struck by a) 
ear which was being sbunted by a switch engine. The evi-| 
derce showed that be was well acquainted with the move- 
mentsot the trains in that locality; that at the time of the ac- 











damages. '§ 

In Minnesota the Supreme Court rules that where a high- 
way crosses a doubje-track railroad, over which trains are 
liable to run my oy 4 in opposite directions, it is contribu- 
tory negligence for a traveler thereon, whose view of the sec 
ond track is obscured by the presence of a passing train on 
the track nearest to him, to pass immediately upon the cross- 
ing as soon as the way is clear, without waiting to look or 
listen for the approa h of a trainin the opposite direction 
on the second track,?° 

In the same state the plaintiff was injured in consequence 
of a defective step-ladder on one of defendant’s freight cars. 
He was noi at the time in the service of the defendant, but 
of another company, which was then usivg the car in its own 
business. The car had been sent over the road of the latter 
company, which connects with that of the defendant, con- 
signed to a point in another state; but, on its return, it was 
transferred beyond the point of juuction at which it should 
bave been returned to defendant, and was loaded with 
freight consigned toa distant point on such connecting road. 
The Supreme Court holds that the defendant owed no duty 
to the plaintiff in respect to tne condition of the car. grow- 
ing out of contract or otherwise, and that this action cannot 
be maintained.?" 
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MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as follows: 

Chesapeake d& Ohio, annual meeting, Richmond, Va., 
Marcb 15. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, annual meeting, New 
York, Feb. 21. 

Illinois Central, annual meeting, Chicago, II]., March 14. 
- —— é& Nashville, special meeting, Louisville, Ky., 

eb. 21. 
“oe Pacific, annual meeting, St. Louis, Mo., March 

















New Orleans & Northwestern, annual meeting, New 
Orleans, March 5. 

New York & Boston Rapid Transit, annual meeting, New 
York City, Feb. 23 

New York, Rutla 
York, March 8. 

New York, Susquehanna & Western, annual meeting, 
Jersey City, N. J., Feb. 23. 
aT” Southern, annnual meeting, Elizabeth City, N. C., 

arch 1, 

Northern Central, annual meeting, Baltimore, Feb. 23. 

Peoria, Decatur & Evansville, annual meeting, Peoria, 
Hil., March 6. 

St. Luuis. Iron Mountain & Southern, annual meeting, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 13. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions, 


Meetings and conventions of railroad associatious and tech- 
nical societies will be held as follows : 

The American Society of Civil Engineers holds meetings 
on the first and third Wednesday in each month at the 
og of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, New 

ork. 

Tbe Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania meets 
in Pittsburgh the third Tuesday of each month. 

The American Institute of Mining Engineers will hold its 
18th annual meeting in Boston, Mass., Feb. 21. 

The Western Society of Engineers holds its regular meet- 
ings at its hall, No. 15 Washington street, Chicago, at 7:30 
p. m., on the first Tuesday of each month. 

Tke New England Railway Club meets at its rooms in the 
Boston & Albany passenger station, Boston, on the second 
Wednesday of each month. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
monthly meetings at its rooms in the Boston & Albany sta- 
tion, ar at 7:30 p. m. onthe third Wednesday of each 
month, 


nd & Montreal, annual meeting, New 


The New York Railroad Club meets at its rooms, 113 Lib- 
erty re New York City, on the third Thursday of each 
mont 

The Western Railway Club meets in Chicago the third 
Wednesday in each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis meets the first and third 
Wednesday cf each month till June. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Tifft House, 
Buffalo, the fourth Wednesday of January, March, May, 
August and October. 

The General Time Convention, spring meeting, will be 
held in New York, April 11. 

The National Association of General Passenger and 
Ticket Agents holds its annual meeting in St. Augustine, 
Fia., on March 20. 


Dividends. 


Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
been dec’ared as follows: 


Chicago, Burlington & (Quincy, quarterly, 2 per cent., 
payable March 15. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois, semi-annual, 3 per cent., upon 
preferred stock, payable March 1. 

Chicago & Indiana Coal, quarterly, 1); per cent., upon 
preferred stock, payable March 1. 

Delaware & Bound Brook, quarterly, 2 per cent, 

North Pennsylvania, quarterly, 2 per cent., payable Feb. 
25. 

Association of North American Railroad Superintend- 
ents, 

The fifteenth meeting of this as:ociation will be held at the 
Southern Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., “ie EL on Wednesday, 
March 21, 1888, at 11 o’clock a. m., aud holding two days. 

The order of business is as follows: The election of mem- 
bers. officers and standing committees: communications; re- 
port of Executive Committee, W. J. Murpby, Chairman; of 
Committee on Readway, J. B. Morford, Chairman; of Com- 
mittee on Machiuery, R. G. Fleming, Chairman; of Com- 
mittee on Transportation, Robt, Biee, Chairman; Committee 
on Frogs, H. Stanley Goodwin, C. airman, and the consider- 
ation of such other business as may be presented. 


Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania. 


The eighth annual meeting was held Jan. 17. Reports of 
officers and committees were presented and the retiring 
President, Mr. Alex. Dempster, made a brief address, The 
following are the officers for 1888: President, Alexander 
Dempster (re-elected); Vice-Presidents, John A. Brashear 
and W. L. Scaife; Secretary, S. M. Wickersham; Treasurer, 
A. E. Frost. A paper by T. J. Bray, on Welded Steel 
Tubes, was read and di:cussed. 


Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland. 


A regular meeting was held Jan, 10, Resoluticns of re 
spect to Mr. Holloway on the occasion of his removal from 
Cleveland to New York were adopted, and a recommenda 
tion was made that he be elected an honurary member. Mr. 
Charles Latimer read a paper on Elevation of tne Outer 
Rail on Curves. 


Engineers’ Club of St. Louis. 


The 286th meeting was beid Feb. 1. The committee a 
pointed at the Jast meeting to report to the club suitable 
action on Mr. Waddell’s effurts to reform the present practice 
in building highway bridges reported a resolution that the 
club express its approval of his pamphlet entitled '‘ General 
Specifications,” etc., and deem it a well-considered effort to 
bring about a much needed reform; that the club recom- 
mencs these specifications to the consideration of county and 
town boards; that in the letting of bighwey bridge contracts 
and in the acceptance of the finished structures local boards 
should in all cases cal] to their aid the services of a compe- 
tent eivil engineer. The report was accepted and the com- 
mittee discharged, and after some discussion the report was 
laid on the table, to be called up in two weeks, A resolution 
was uvanimously adopted requesting the committees of the 
two houses of Congress to insert in the next appropriation 
bill an item to cover tbe cost of self-registering rain gauges, 
to be provided to the signal service observers at all stations. 
Mr. Carl Gayler read a paper on highway bridge floo:s, giv- 
ing standard designs. Mr. B. F. Crow read a paper on con- 
struction accounts, showing how the cost of material and 
labor required to provide each part of a street car is found 
by mesns of labor and material accounts. Blank forms were 
shown and the method described in detail. 


American Society of {Civil Engineers. 

A paper by Gratz Mordecai on the Classification of Rail- 
road Accounts and the Analysis of Railroad Rates was read. 
This paper, which embodies some results of studies under- 
taken at the request of the United States Commissioner of 
Labor, Mr. Carroll D. Wright, based on the papers of 
Messrs. Albert Fink and O. Chanute, and the returns of 
various roads, is eccompanied by tables showing the general 
scheme and special examples. In these tables the cost of 
capital is taken as the sum of all fixed charges, and no at- 
tempt is made to arrive at the total cost or value of a rail 
road and its equipment; hence profit and loss represent the 
return on the capital invested by stockholders. 

The author, after stating that it is and always will be im 
possible to give the exact cost of even the simple operating 
and soliciting work of moving an article between two given 

oints, proceeds to detail, in a general way, his method. 
First the fixed charges chargeable to the freight traffic are 
divided by the yearly ton-mileage, and this result is multi- 
plied by the number of miles the special article is moved, 
giving the cost of capital chargeable to that movement. Car 
services and interest charges are charged against road work, 
but rentals and other charges exclusively against terminal 
work aré divided per ton handled and added. Thus the cost of 
superintendence, labor, agents, etc., is treated as the fixed 
ciarges were. The sum giving the total cost of labor cbarge- 
able to the special movement, to which is added the propor- 
tion of the cost of fuel, supplied rolling stock and other re- 
pairs, and from the total sum so obtained is substracted the 
proper proportion of the total incidental receipts, giving the 
approximate net cost of operating that special movement. 
A similar method is adupted witb the cost of soliciting. 

Table three gives the cost of moving a barrel of flour from 
Min eapolis to a freight pier in New York City, and the re- 
sult is a loss to the railroads. Refering to this Mr. Mordecai 
says: ‘“‘But it must be noticed that this is less than the cost of 
the fixed charges chargeable to this work, hence the differ- 
ence 1s the amount earned from this moven.ent towards pay- 


|ing the fixed charges, and therefore this rate is justified, 


especially when we consider the large yearly movement and 
the resulting burden which would be thrown on the traffic if 
this movement were abandoned by the trunk line railroads.” 

An interesting strata map of a portion of the United 
States was exhibited and explained. This map is made up 
of an ingeniously devised arrangement of layers of paper, 
differently colored, showing the respective geological strata, 
from the oldest to the late-t. 

At the request of the Chair, Mr. T. C. Clarke described 
how Messrs. Bogart, Upjobn and himself bad recently made 
an examination of the ceiling of the Assembly chamber at 





Albany. Mr. Clarke said tnat they had found the ceiling in 
a very bad condition. That there been an jdea of put- 
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ting up a wire netting, to prevent the fragments of stone that | | 
were constantly splintering off from falling on the heads of | Jutb, Minn., bas been elected President. of_this recently _in- | 





Duluth, Northwestern & Winnipeg.—R. 8. Munger,- Du- 


St. Joseph, St. Louis & Santa Fe.—M. R. Kiley has been 
appointed Master Mechanic of this consolidated company, 


the people below, but upon the examination by the commit-| corporated Minnesota company, and J. B. Holmes, Still-| with headquarters at St. Joseph, Mo. 


tee it was found, as is already known, that the whole ceiling | 
would have to come down. ‘Tbe committee found all of the | 
ribs of the ceiling cracked, and evidence that this cracking | 
was constantly going on; in fact, the walls of the building 
are cracked in every direction. Whatis going to be done 
about it the committee are not yet prepared to say. 


Western Railway Club. 


The club met Wednesday afternoon at the Grand Pacific | 
Hotel, Chicago. President Rhodes beimg absent, Mr. Geo. 
Sargent was el-cted chairman. 

Tbe paper of the day was, *‘ The Effect of Magnetism on 
Watches,” introduced by E. M. Herr (Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy). This paper was thoroughly scientific and called 
forth considerable discussion. 

The question of a standard axle for a-60,000 lb. car 
was taken up and generally discussed, without resulting | 
in recommendation. Mr.J. N. Barr (Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul) was unable to be present, and his paper on ** The | 
Advantages of Using Six-wheel Trucks Under Freight Cars | 
of 60,000 Ibs. Capacity,” went over to the March meet: | 
ing. 

—_—— - -~——-—-— ————- 
PERSONAL. 

—Mr. 8S. De Bow, General Manager of the California Fast 
Freight Line, died at Chicago, Feb. 8. 

—Benjamin W Hobart, for twenty years depot master for 
the Boston & Albany, at Boston,and connected with the 
road in various capacities for many years before that, died 
of heart disease this week. 





—Mr. Onward Bates, who has been appointed Superintend- | 
ent of Bridges and Building, of the Chicago,'Milwaukee& St. | 
Paul, was the representative of the Edge Moor Iron Works, 
Wilmington, Del., in Australia for two years. 


—George H. Williams, who has been connected with the | 
New York & New England for sixteen years, has tendered | 
his resignation as General Freight Agent of that company, 
to take effect March 15. It is said that Mr. Williams 
— to accept a position with one of the larger wunk 
ines. 


—Mr. F. Rosenberg, of Huntingdon, Pa., Supervisor of 
the seventh sub-division of the Harrisburg-Altoona Division 
of the Pennsylvania, was the recipient of the $100 prize for 
general excellence of track and permanent way of his 35- 
mile division at the Jast avnual inspection. He also received 
a complimentary letter from the directors. 


—Samuel Burke Hynes, who has been appointed General 
Freight Agent of the Atchison, Topeka& Santa Fe, succeeding 
J. S. Leeds, who resigned to accept the position of Chairman 
of the Transcontinental Association, is 45 years old, having 
eniered the service of the company in 1874. Mr. Hynes has 
been General Agent of the company in St. Louis and Chicago, 
and was General Passenger and Freight Agent of the Kansas 
City, Lawrence & Southern Kansas. Since September, 1883, 
he has held the same position with the Southern Kansas. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Alabama & Great Northwestern.—The officers of this com- 
ss are: President, E. H. Joseph, Montgomery, Als. ; Vice- 

resident, J. W. Woolfolk, Montgomery, Ala.; Secretary 
and Treasurer, W. G. Hutcheson, Montgomery; Chief En- 
gineer, Belton Mickle, Sheffield, Ala. 


Alabama Midland.—The directors of this company are | 
O. C. Wiley, A. St. C Tennille, L Henderson, Troy, Ala. ; 
W. F. Joseph, Josiah Morris. Montgomery ; Jobn R. Kilby, | 
Newton, Ala.; John W. Dowling, Ozark, Ala.; and A. T. C. 
Dickerson. 


Atlantic d& Pacific.—A. A. Gaddis has been appointed | 
General Superintendent, with headquarters at Albuquerque, 
N. M., vice J. H. Scott, resigned. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Samuel B. Hynes has 
been appointed General Freight Agent, with headquarters 
at Topeka, Kan., vice J. S. Leeds, resigned. Jn addition to 
his other duties he will also fili the position of Purchasing 
Agent, vice A. C. Armstrong. 


Augusta d& Chattanooga.—At the annual meeting in 
Augusta last week the following directors were elected: C. | 
A. Evans, Alfred Baker, W. N. Mercer, W. B. Young, W. 
A. Latimer, J. P. Verdery, P. Walsh, Jesse Thompson, John 
S. Davidson, D. C. Hill and J. A. Sutton, of Wilkes County, | 
Ga.; W. H. Tutt and J. W. Oslin, of Gainesville, Ga. The 
following officers were elected: Presideat, C. A. Evans; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, W. B. Young. 


Augusta, Gibson & Sandersville.—At the annual meeting 
held in Augusta, Ga., last week, the following directors were 
elected: R.M. Mitchell, W. B. Young, Thomas Worthen, 
James K. Hines, Geurge W. Stetson, James J. Davis, Charles 
H. Howard, Joshua A. Smith, W. T. Garry, James Staple- 
ton, N. W. Murphy, John B. Wilhams, and W. J. Pollard. 
‘rhe directors elected R. M. Mitchell President. 


Birmingham, Selma & New Orleans.—The officers of this 
company are as follows: President, A. H. Jones : Superin- 
tendent and Treasurer, A. M. Fowlkes; Roadmaster, S. D. 
Killian, of Selma, Ala. 


California Southern.—D. McCool, General Manager of 
the St. Joseph & Grand Island, has been appointed General 
Manager of this road and of the California Central. 


Canadian Facific.—At a special meeting of directors, held 
Feb. 8, J. J. C. Abbott, Mayor of Montreal, was elected a 
director. It was decided to construct the line from Sudbury 
Junction to Claremont, Ont., shortening the distance be- 
tween Toronto and Sault Ste. Marie or Port Arthur 70 
miles. It is said that work will be begun at once on this 
line. 


Chicago, Milwaukee d& St. Paul.—-Onward Bates has been | 
appointed Engineer and Superintendent of Bridges and 
Buildings, with oftice at Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cincinnati, Jackson & Mackinaw.—G. H. Happner has 
been appointed Freight and Ticket Accountant, with office 
at Van Wert, O., vice F. C. Cheney, resigned. 


| Vanasse, C. B. Carter and T. T. Turnbull. 
; elected President. 


| Donald, Lynchburg, J 
| Goodwin, Lynchburg, is Chief Engineer. 


water, Minn., bas been elected Vice-President. 


Great Eastern of Canada.—At the annual meeting. held 
in Montreal, the following directors were elected: James 
Cooper, A. B. Chaffe, L. A. Massua, R. Prefontaine, F. 
Mr. Cooper was 


Hutchison, Ashland & Neutral Strip.—The incorporators 
of this newly incorporated company are: Thomas E. Berry, 
Geo. Theis, Jr., Charles B. Woodbury, C. F. Winton, Isaac 
K. Berry, Alpheus J. Kinnear, George A. Blair, William A. 
McCartuey and Joslin I. Lee, of Ashland, Kan. 


Isbeil & Iron Mountain.—The following are the ofticers of | 
| this Florida company: President, C. H, Castle, Quincy, [l.; 
| Vice-President, J. P. Boyd. Quincy, Ill.: Secretary, W. H. 
| Nance, Russellville, Ala.; General Manager, Jobn E. Isbell, | 


Isbell, Ala. 


Kansas City, Fort Scott & Springfield.--The directors of 
this consolidated road are: H. H. Hunpuwell, Charles Mer- 


riam, Nathan Taylor, Sidney Bartlett. Francis Bartlett, T. | 


J. Coolidge, John A. Burnbam, B. P. Cheney and E. V. R. 
Thayer, of Boston; Charles W. Blair and B. P. McDonald, of 
Fort Scott, Kan.; O. E. Learnard, of Lawrence, Kan., and 
George H. Nettleton, of Kansas City. 


Kansas City & Sabine Pass.—The officers of this road are 
as follows: President, H. M. James; Vice-President, F. H 
Day. New York; Chief Engineer, John W. Weir, of Kan 
sas City, Mo. 


Kansas Valley.—At the annual meeting, held in Junction 
City last week, the following directors were elected: W. B. 
Clarke, of Kansas City; Thomas A. Osborne, cf Topeka; 
John B. Anderson, L. B. Elliot and 8S. M. Fox, of Man- 


| hattan, Kan.; B. Rockwell, 8. D. Carr, A. L. Barnes, George 
| W. Martin, John K. Wright, A. H. Bartell, R. M. Gage. of 


Junction City, Kan., and Theodore Mosher, of Abilene, Kan. 
The directors elected the following officers: 

Thomas A. Osborne, Topeka; Vice-President, Jobn K. 
Wright; Secretary, A. L. Barnes, Junction City, and Treas- 
urer, Theodore Mosher, Abilene. 


Los Angeles, Colton d& Eastern.—The incorporators 
of this Californiacompany are: Edward Records, C. F 
Van Bruuck, Maurice Clark, George W. Parsons and D., A. 
Fiske. 


Louisville & Nashville —John L. Calman has been ap- 
| pointed Superintendent of the Road Department. 


Lynchburg & Durham.—The directors of this company 
are Jacob H. Franklin, J. R. Clark, Adam W. Nowlin, 
Jobn B, Winfree, R. L. Miller, George M. Jones, Lynch- 
burg, Va.; John Hickson, Edward Irvine, R. W. Withers, 
Campbell County; H. G. Edmondson, Joseph Stebbins, R. W. 
Watkins, Halifax County; J. A. Long, Person County; E. J. 
Parrish, G. W. Watts, Durbam County. Peter J. Otey, 
Lynchburg, Va., is President; Wood Bouldin, Jr., Halifax, 
and Julien 8S. Carr, Durham, N. C., Vice-Fresidents; A. Mec- 
Secretary and Treasurer, and J. W. 


Marietta & North Georgia.—The officers of this road are: 
R. M. Pulsifer, President, Boston, Mass.; J. U. Jackson, 
Vice-President, Augusta, Ga.; J. B. Glover, General Super- 


intendent and Treasurer, Marietta: F. B. Chandler, General | 


Freight and Passenger Agent, Marietta. 


Mexican Central.—C. E. Halbert has been appointed 
Trainmaster of the Guadalajara Branch. 


Missouri Pacific.—Alexander 8. Cochran, of St. Louis, 
has been appointed General Solicitor. 


Moncton & Batouche.—The directors of this reorganized 
company are: A. E. Killam, M. P., John L. Harris, of 
Moncton; A. Renaud, of Kent County; C. Ford Stevens, of 
Philadelphia, and C. N. Skinner, M. P., of St. Johns, New 
Brunswick. The following officers were elected: President, 
Lewis de Bertram, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Mr. Williamson, C. E. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—President King’s offi- 
cial circular announcing the appointment of a second vice- 
president is as follows: Mr. E. B. Thomas has been elected 
Second Vice-President of this company, and placed in charge 


| of its limes west of Salamanca, with headquarters at Cleve- 


land, O. The jurisdiction of the general manager wil! here- 
after be confined to the lines of the Erie proper. 

Ohio & Northwestern.—At the recent annual meeting 
held in Cincinnati the following directors were elected: Geo. 
Davis, Wells A. Hutchins and James W. Bannon, Ports- 


| mouth, O.; John L. Vance, Gallipolis, O.; Henry B. More- 


head, Louis G. Weir, Robert B. Bowler and Henry Lewis, 
Cinciunati; Seth W. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa.; Geo. West, 
Ballston, N. Y.: Clifford S. Sims, Mt. Holly, N.J.; Henry 
C. Parsons, Natural Bridge, Va.; Warner Miller, Herkimer, 
N. Y.; John W. Simpson and David S. Walton, New York 
City. The directors organized by electing George West 
President, and Samuel Hunt General Manager, vice E. C. 
Pecbin. 


Pensacola Short Line.—The incorporators of this Florida 
company ate: John McNulta, Bloomington, Ill.; Samuel W. 
Allerton, David Dudley Rider and Seymour Coleman, of 
Chicago, and F. C. Brent, B. R. Pitt and H. G. 8S. Baird, of 
Pensacola, Fla. 


Philadelphia & Erie.—At the annual meeting held in 
Philadelphia this week the old board of directors were elected 
as follows: W. Hassell Wilson, J. N. Du Barry, Wistar 
Morris, Samuel Gustine Thompson, John P. Wetherill, N. 
Parker Shortridge, Henry D. Welsh, William J. Howard, 
William L. Elkins, Edmund Smith. 


Pittsburgh, Shenango & Lake EKrie.—M. P. Frost, of New 
York, has been elected President of this company and J. T. 
Blair General Manager. 


Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City.—The directors of this re- 
organized company are: C. H. Bull, Amos Green, W. 8S, 
Wartield and W. L. Distin, of Quincy, Ill.; John Paton. 
Edwin Parsons and W. W. Jacobs, of New York. The 
Girectors organized by electing the following officers : Presi 
dent, C. H. Buli; Vice-President and General Manager, 


President, | 


St. Louis & Springfield.—The incorporators of this Illinois 
| company are: L. S. Graves, A. J. Moorsehead, T. T. Wit- 
|man, W.-O. Browning, and L. L. Chapman, of Springfield. 

St. Paul, Alexander, Jennings, Lake Arthur & Gulf.— 
The followivg directors of this Louisiana company have 
| been elected: A.D. McFarlain. Wm. H. Harris, D. Du- 

roum, 8. L, Cary, C. Herbert, E. Dechamps, Jr., V. Ledoux, 
|D. D. Andrus, W. F. Danields, W. Cary, D. E. Sweet, L. 8. 
| Cutting and E. R. Shankland. The directors organized by 
| electing the following officers: President, E. R. Shankland; 
| Vice-President, D. Duroum; Secretary, William Cary; 
Treasurer, W. F. Danields. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba.—C. H. Russell has 
been appointed General Agent at Minneapolis. 


Savannah, Florida & Western.—A. A. Aveilhe, Assistant 
Superintendent, will hereafter assume the duties of Purchas- 
ing Agent. 


Schuylkill Navigation Co.-- At the annual meeting held in 
Philadelpbia this week the following officers were elected: 
| President, Harry F. Weht; Managers, George Brooke, Sam- 
| uel G. Thompson, John B. Garrett, Henry A. Dupont, Ed- 
| ward C. Knight, Beauveau Borie; Treasurer, Richard Wil- 
| kins; Secretary, Fred. T. Hallowell. 


| Waukena, Tulare & Mammoth Forest.—The directors 
| of this newly incorporated California company are: Jason 
| G. Miller, Stephen Townsend, Frank S. Wallace, Charles W. 
; Buchanan, W. P. Hammond, E. A. Brealy, J. H. Moody, A. 
| T. Cotton and B. A. Farmer. 


| Wheeling & Lake Erie.—George J. Forrest has been elected 
| President of this company. 


Wisconsin Central.—Louis Eckstein has been appointed 
Assistant General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


Zanesville, Newcomerstown & Cleveland.—The directors 
| of thiscompany are: Willis Bailey, Edmund Turner, Ben- 
; jamin Wheeler, Edward Speccer, Zanesville, O.; A. M 
| Beers, Newcomerstown, O.; H. H. Squair, Cincinnati, O.: 
J. W. Flotcher, Nashvilie, Tenn. The following officers have 
been elected : 


President, Willis Bailey; Vice-President, A. 


-|M. Beers; General Manager, E. Turner; Treasurer, B. 


Wheeler: Secretary, D. B. Linn. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 





| Alabama & Great Northwesterpv.—The location for 
this read bas been completed to Maplesville, Chilton County, 
| Ala., on the line of the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, 
| about 50 miles northwest of Montgomery. The contracts 
| for the construction of the road have not yet been let. The 
road extends from Montgomery via 'luscaloosa, Ala., to 
Tupelo, Miss. The officers are given in another col- 
umn. 


Alabama Midland.— The surveys for this road have 
all been completed, the greater part located and the right of 
wavy secured. The Alabama Terminal & Improvement Co., 
J. W. Woolfcik, President, Montgomery, Ala., will con- 
struct and operate the road: Mr. Woolfolk is now in New 
York making arrangements for sub-letting the contract. 
The road extends from Bainbridge, Ga., to Montgomery, 
Ala., via Trojan and Ozark, 175 miles, and is an extension of 
the Savannah, Florida & Western. 


Anniston & Cincinnati.—The track on this road has 
been laid beyond Alexandria, Calhoun County, Ala., about 
10 miles from Anniston, and it is expected that it will reach 
Atalla, 25 miles further on, by April 1. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—It is stated that the 
extension of this road betweev San Diego and Los Angeles, 
Cal., will be completed by March 1, and that it may be used 
as the main between San Dieg> and the East, and making 
the Californian Southern from San Bernardino a local line 
only. 

The company has opened an extension in California between 
| San Bernardino and Lugonia, a distance of 8}4 miles. 
| Baltimore & Sparrow Point.—The greater part of 
| the right of way for this road has been secured, and construc- 
| tion work will be commenced 1n the spring. It was incor- 
| porated last August to build a road from Baltimore to the 
| works of the Pennsylvania Steel Co., at Sparrow Point. 


| Brockville, Westport & Sault Ste. Marie.—This 
| road, extending from Brockville, Ont., on_the line of the 
| Grand Trunk, west to Westport, near the Rideau River, is 
| completed with the exception of about 10 miles between 
| Farmersville and Delta, which, it is expected, will be fin- 
lished by the end of this month. The road crosses the 
| Rideau River at Newborough. _Itis expected that the en- 
| tire line will be in operation by March 1. 

| Burlington, Stillwater & Duluth.—Itis said that the 
| construction of this road will soon commence. It was incor- 
| porated last November to build a line from a connection with 
| the Chicago, Burlington & Northern, at Prescott, Pierce 
| County, Wis., a few miles below St. Paul, north along the 
|east bank of the St. Croix River to Stillwater, Minn., and 
| then north by an independent line to Duluth, Minn. 


| Carolina, Knoxville & Western.—lIt is expected that 
| the grading on the 50 miles of this road between Knoxville, 

Tenn., and Greenville, S. C., recently let to the Georgia Con- 
| struction Company, of Augusta, Ga., will be commenced in 
Part of the, work will be done by sub-con- 





| a week or two. 
| tract. 

The contract to build 58 milJes of this road in Tennessee 
has been let to Brown & Fortune, Asheville, N. C.. and 82 
miles in North Carolina to D. L. Boyd, Newport. It is ex- 
| pected that work on both contracts will commence scon. 


| Charleston, Cincinnati & Chicago.—The track is 
| being laid on this road at the rate of a mile a day, and it is 
| expected that it will reach Lancaster, S. C., by the end of 
| this month. 


| Chattanooga, Hiawasse & Augusta.—The survey 
for this road has been completed and construction work will 
|commence soon. Tbe road is projected to extend from 


| Amos Green, Quincy, Ill.; Secretary and Treasurer, E. J.| Chattanooga, Tenn.. to Murphy, N. C., 97 miles, then to 
Colorado Midland.—George C. Allen has been elected | : : re fe. 7 


Second Vice-President, vice O. Metcalf, resigned. J. A. | 
Hayes has been elected a director to fill the vacancy caused | 
by the resignation of Mr. Metcalf. 
Continental Fast Freight Line.—H. J. Grabam has been 
appointed General and Traveling Agent at Peoria, Ill., vice | 
A. F. Banks, resigned. | 


Dallas & New Orleans.—The officers of this Texas com- | 
pany areas follows: James B. Simpson, Dallas, Tex., Presi- 
dent ; Mercer L, Robertson, Secretary ; Thomas J. Oliver, 
Treasurer. 


Parker; Superintendent, F. D. Schermerhorn. 


Romney & Short Mountain.—The officers of the company, 
lately incorporated in West Virginia, are: Robert W. Mon- 
roe, President; C. S. White, Secretary; R. W. Dailey, Jr., 
Treasurer. 


St. John & Eastern.—At the annual meeting last week 
the following directors were elected: A. E. Kiliam, M. P. P , 
Louis G. de Bertram, W. H. Rourke, Wm. Pugsley, M. P.P., 
and Charles Jones, The following officers were also elected : 
President, A. E. Killam, M. P. P.; Chief Engineer, William 
Murdoch. 


| Toccoa, Ga., onthe Richmond & Danville, 70 wiles. 


| Chesapeake & Ohio.—The plan of reorganization of 
| this company is published. It is proposed to issue new secur- 
| ities as follows: $30,000,000 consolidated 5 per cent. mortgage 
bonds, $24,000,000 preferred stock, and $40,000,000 com- 
| mon stock. These securities are not only for the conversion of 
the existing debt and stock and to cover assessments to be 
paid on existing stock, but also to take up and complete the 
work of building the line from Ashland to Cincinnati and a 
bridge across the Ohio at the latter point. It is estimated 
| that this line and bridge will cost abont $8,800,000, and it is 
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said thata syndicate has been formed to guarantee the re- 
quired funds for the new work. The reorganization contem- 
plates the reduction of fixed charges to something like the 
present net earnings, irrespective of the new line, which it 1s 
thought will add largely to the earning capacity of the reor- 
ganized company. The new <ecurities will represent an own- 
ership of the present line from Newport News to the Big 
Sandy River and of-the new line and bridge from Asbland 
toCmeinnati. In case this new line should cost over $8,- 
800,000, additional preferred stock will be issued for and 
taken in payment of the excess. ‘All assessments not paid by 
stockholders will be. paid by the syndicate, which will re- 
ceive therefor the securities forfeited by the delinquents. 
Voting power on the new stock will be vested for five years 
- J. Pierpont Morgan, John Crosby Brown aud George 
1ss, 

The Virginia Legislature has authorized the Board of Pub- 
lic Works to dispose of 17,621 shares of this company’s 
stock held by the state, and for which an offer of $2.50 a 
share has been made. 


Chester & St. Genevieve.—A mortgage for $54,006 
has been filed in Iinois by this company on its property be- 
tween Chester and Centralia, Ill.,in favor of the Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Co., of New York. It is believed that the road 
will be completed to Centralia very soon. Terre Haute has 
subscribed $50,000 to aid in the completion of the road to that 
city, and will also vote, the latter part of this month, on the 
proposition to subscribe $150,000 to the company. 


Chicago & Alton.—lIt is stated that this company will 
begin immediately to double-track the road between Bloom- 
ington and Odell, Ill., completing the double track from Chi- 
cago to Bloomington. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—It is said that 
M. J. Fitzgerald, Nebraska City, Neb., bas received orders 
to put a force at work to build a road to connect Ashland 
and Nebraska City, about 40 miles, to be completed within 
four months. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—Captain M. O. 
Hall has just finished a preliminary survey for this road, 
from Abilene, Tex., via Albany and Archer City, to Wichita 
Falls, a distance of about 135 miles. 


Chicago, Santa Fe & California.—The engineers 
working on the Chicago, Santa Fe & California recently 
claimed increased pay and allowances. A conference was 
held between Mr. C. W. Smith, the Vice-President of the 
roud, and other officers and representatives of the engineers. 
The differences were amicably adjusted and it was agreed 
that no rates should be fixed until the through line between 
Chicago and Kansas City is ready for general traffic. Mean- 
while the employés will be paid wages which are as favor- 
able in every respect as those paid by neighboring roads. 


Chino Valley.—The rails to complete this narrow-gauge 
road from Chino to Ontario, San Bernardino County, Cal., 
have arrived, and it is expected that they will be laid within 
two weeks. 


Choctaw Railroad & Coal.—Incorporated in Texas 
to build a road from a point in 4 County southwest 
to a conuection with the Denver, Texas & Fort Worth, in 
Wise Connty. It will be a continuation of the Choctaw 
Railroad & Coal Company lately incorporated in the Indian 
Territory. 

Cincinnati, Selma & Mobile.—The engineers have 
completed the survey between Hamburg and Selma, and 
construction work will commence soon. 


Columbus, Kinkora & Springfield.—It is said that | 
the Pennsylvania will arrange to renew the lease of this road. | 


It extends from Kinkora to New Lisbon, N. J., 14 miles. 


Columbus Southern.—The grading on this road, which 
is to extend from Columbus, Ga., to Albany, and thence to 
Brunswick, bas commenced and five miles of it have been 
finished. It is expected thatthe road will be completed dur- 
ing May. 


Coshocton & Southern.—This company has been or- 
ganized to extend the Cleveland & Canton from Coshocton, 
its present terminus, south to Zanesville, O., 30 miles. Two 
miles of the track bave been laid, and it is expected that it 
will be completed to Zanesville by July 1. The stockholders 
of the Cleveland & Canton have heen asked to subscribe to 
the 30-year 5 per cent. bonds of this company. 


Dallas & New Orleans.—It is said that the contracts 
for this road will be let within two or three months. The 
company was recently chartered in Texas to build a road 
from Fort Worth, Tex., to Dallas, and then southeast to New 
Orleans. The names of the officers are given in another 
column. 


Danville & East Tennessee.—Articles of incorpora- 


tion have been filed in Virginia fora company of this | 


name. 
Danville & North Carolina. 
a charter in Virginia. 


Decatur, Cincinnati & New Orleans.—Shelbyville, 
Tenn., has voted a subscription of $35,000 to the capital 
stock of this company. 


—This company has filed 


De!phos & Northwestern.—This company, whose in- 
corporation was announced last week, will build a road from 
Delphos, Van Wert County, Ohio, in the northwest part of 
of the state, to Paulding, a distance of 25 miles. The 
officers have not yet been elected, but C. W. Risley, Del- 
phos, Ohio, can give information. 


Denison & Washita Valley.—The survey for this road 
north of the Red River inIndian Territory has been com- 
pleted for 70 miles, leaving but 10 miles to finish the road to 
tne coal fields near Lehigh, Indian Ter. W. E. Springall, 
Dallas, Tex., bas the contract to build this extension. Con- 
struction work is expected to begin within a month or so. 


Daluth, Huron & Denver.—The grading of this road 
from Sauk Centre, Minn., southwest to the state line, 90 
miles, has been finished, and the line is ready for track- 
laying. It is said that the contract bas been let for the build- 
ing of an independent line to Duluth from Sauk Centre, 
and that the Northern Pacific tracks will be used under a 
traftic agreement until this line is completed. 


Duluth, Red Wing & Southern.—lIt is said that the 
Construction Company which is to build this road bas obtained 
sufficient funds to complete the line from Sioux City, Iowa, 
to River Falls, Wis., to which point the survey has been 
finished. 

The city of Duluth, Minn., bas been asked to subscribe 
$75,000 to the capital stock of the construction company. 
The road is projected to extend from Red Wing, Minn., up 
the left bank of the Mississippi and St. Croix rivers and 
thence to Duluth. 

It is reported that a corps of a are running short 
lines from Wakefield, Bessemer and Ironwood, in the Goge- 
bic region, to the main line of this road. 


Duluth, Wilmar & Sioux Falls.—Grading on this 
extension of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba has been 


finished to Sioux Falls, Dak., and it is expected tbat track- 
laying will be commenced in the spring. It is believed that 
the road will cross the Missouri River twice, at Yankton, 
Dak., and Wheeler. 


East Louisiana.—This road has been completed to Clai- 
borne, opposite Covington, St. Tammany County, in the 
southeastern part of the state, near Lake Pontchartrain. The 
rvad had been previously completed from New Orleans to 
Abita Springs, 21 miles, and is now in operation between 
New Orleans and Covington. 


Evansville, Suburban & Newburg.—This com- 
pany, in-orporated last December in Indiana, has been voted 
a subsidy by Ohio Township, Warrick County. It is stated 
that the company will commence construction work very 
soon. The road is projected to extend from Newburgh, 
Warrick County, Ind., southeasterly to Rockport, Spencer 
County, via Eureka and Yankeetown and then to Owensboro, 
Ky., over the bridge to be erected by the Vincennes, Oakland 
City & Owensboro. 


Farmville & Powhatan.—A bill has passed the Vir- 
ginia Legislature authorizing the counties of Powhatan and 
Cumberland to change the torm of the bonds which they 
have subscribed to this road. 


Gainesville & Dahlonega.— Work is expected to com- 
mence on this Georgia road by March 1. 


Galveston Air Line.—The engineers have finished the 
location of 150 miles of this Texas road, and are now at work 


locating the rest of the line. W. L. Moody, Galveston, Tex., 
is President. 


Georgia, Carolina & Northern.—This road has been 
located between Chester, S. C., and Atlavta, Ga. When 
completed, ‘t will be 270 miles long. The contracts have 
been let for the greater part of the line and construction is 
going on actively. 


Hutchinson, Ashland & Neutral Strip.—Articles 
of incorporation have been filed in Kansas to build a road 
from Hutchinson, on the iine of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, in Reno County, southwest through the counties of Reno, 
Pratt, Kiowa, Comanche and Clarke. into the public land 
strip to Palladora City. The capital stock is $500,000. 


Illinois Central.—It is reported that this company’s 
Cherokee & Dakota iine, which was completed to Sioux 
Falls, Dak., last December, will be continued in a north- 
westerly direction. 

Kansas City, Fort Scott & Springfield.—Articles of 
consolidation have been filed in Kansas by the Kansas City, 
Fort Scott & Gulf, Rich Hill, Short Creek & Joplin, Kansas 
& Missouri, Fort Scott, Southeastern & Memphis, and 
the Memphis, Kansas & Colorado, under the above name, 
with a capital stock of $20,000,000. The five last named are 
controlled by the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Gulf. It is also 
reported that the Kansas City, Springfield & Memphis is to 
be conselidated with this system, thus bringing the entire line 
from Kansas City to Memphis, which is owned in the same 
interest, under a single management. 


Kansas City & Sabine Pass.—At a meeting in Kansas 
City last week, the stockholders voted to increase the capital 
stock from $2,500.000 to $3,000,000, and the bonded in- 
debtedness from $2,243,000 to $3,000,000. The contracts 
for 117 miles of the road, between Kansas City and Pierce 
City, Mo., were approved, and it is said that work will be- 
gin in thespring. Thisis a projected road from Kansas 
City, Mo., to Sabine Pass, a distance of 700 miles. 
| Work is expected to commence on this road in the spring. 
| It is said that the north end from Kansas City to Bates 
County will be built first. The prelimimary surveys have 
already been made and a large part of the right of way se- 
cured. The officers are given in another column. 





Kansas City, Springfield & Memphis.—Articles of 
| agreement for the purchase by this road of the Springfield 
| & Western Missouri, which is leased to the Fort Scott, 
| Southeastern & Memphis, and that part of the latter road 
which lies in Missouri, have been filed in Missouri. 


Kansas Midland.—It is reported that a lumber com- 
pany has attached eight station buildings of this company, 
and placed officers in charge, claiming payment for lumber 
; used in construction. The road is a branch of the St. Louis 
| & San Francisco, and was lately opened for business between 
Wichita and Ellsworth, Kan., a distance of 104 miles. 


| Lexington & Madison.—A bill has been introduced in 

the Kentucky Legislature to a this company to 
| build a road from a point opposite Madison, Ind., to Lexing- 
|ton. L. O. Cox and others, incorporators. 


Lookout Mountain.—Work has been temporarily 
| abandoned on this standard gauge road, which is being built 
| 





up Lookout Mountain, Chattanooga, Tenn. It is expected 
that work will commence again in the an, Nearly the 
| whole ine has been graded, and it wil 

| weeks of work to finish it. 


| Los Angeles, Colton & Eastern.—Articles of incor- 
poration have been filed in California with a capital stock of 
$500,000 

Los Angeles, Long Beach & Ocean.—Construction 
work on this road is being actively pushed, one force working 
from Long Beach towards Los Alamitos Bay and another 
towards Los Augeles from Los Alamitos Bay. Another force 
will be set at work in a week or two. J. W. Green, Los 
Angeles, Cal., is Secretary. 


| Lynchburg & Durham.—The surveys for this road 
have been almost completed, and construction forces are at 
work on the first ten miles from Lynchburg, Va. The road 
is projected to extend from Lynchburg to Halifax, South 
Boston, Roxboro and Durham, N. C., the present terminus, 
but it will probably be extended on to Merry Oaks. J. R. 
Surpell & Co., Lynchburg, Va., have the contract for part 
of the route, and the contract tor an additional 41 miles will 
soon be let. The names and addresses of the officers are 
given in another column. 


| Marietta & North Georegia.—This road has been 
permanently located its entire distance, with the exception 
of 30 miles, and the right of way bas been secured for the 
whole line. The road is in operation between Marietta, Ga., 
and Murphy, N.C., 112 miles. The new portion extends 
from Murpby, N. C., toward Knoxville, and south from 
Marietta toward Atlanta. The whole line 1s under contract, 
and 50 miles have been sublet, and it is expected that the 
rest will be sublet within two months. The rvad, it is ex- 
pected, will be completed within 18 months. 


only require five 





Memphis, Oxtord & Columbus.—The company has 
asked the city of Memphis to subscribe $100,000 to this road. 
The money is not to be paid until the road has been built and 

ut in operation between Memphis and Columbus, 156 miles. 

he company also asks that $300,000 be subscribed by the 
counties of De Soto, Tate, Lafayette, Calhoun, Chickasaw, 
Clay and Lowndes in Mississippi. 





Mississippi.—Bills have been introduced in the legisla- 
ture to incorporate the Columbus, Fulton & Eastport and 
Corinth, Birmingham & Bolivar roads. 


Mobile & Birmingham. —A large force is at work track- 
| laying on the gap of 5 miles which remains to complete this 
| road between Selma and Birmingham. It is not expected, 
| however, that the road will be put in operation for two or 
| three months, as the track has not been surfaced. 


Nashville, Florence & Sheffield.—Track on this 

division of the Louisville & Nashville, extending from St. 
| Joseph, Tenn., on the main fine, to Florence and Sheffield, 
| Ala., 56 miles, has been laid as far as Ironton. Nearly the 
| whole of the grading has been completed. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—Among the 
improvements proposed for the coming season are additional 
stone ballast, extensive additions to equipment, as already 

| noted, and possible new line. The ballasting of the road 
| with stone will be continued until completed through to 
Port Jervis, and further renewals will be made of rails on the 
| western and middle divisions. A survey is being made for a 
new and more direct line from Ridgewood to Suffern. This, 
| with the Bergen County road between Rutherford and 
| Ridgewood, will make the line practically a four-track road 
| between New York & Suffern. A third track between 
| Suffern and Middletown is also talked of. The company 
| has procured land at Hillburn, just beyond Suffern, and 
| will probably remove the round-house and freight station 
| above the junction of the branch road, making room for a 
| much need improvement at Suffern. 
| Itis said that work on the new ore dock of this road in 
Buffalo will begin as soon as the weather permits. The dock 
| will be about 850 ft long and will cost between $15,000 and 
| $20,000. It is hoped to have it in working order at the open- 
| ing of navigation. 
| The Erie and the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. have 
| jointly formed the ‘‘ New York Car Trust of 1888,” with a 
capital of $1,500,000. 


North Topeka, Silver Lake & Rossville.—This 
| road, which was projected to extend from North Topeka 
| west through Silver Lake to Rossville, Shawnee County, 
Kan., a distance of 18 miles, has been abandoned. The com- 
| pony asked aid from four townships, but one of them re- 
fused it. 

Ohio & Northwestern.—The directors have resolved 
to complete the extension of the main tine of this road from 
Portsmouth to Gaijlipolis, Gallia County, Ohio, 60 miles, 
John D. Letcher, Cincinnati, 1s Chief Engineer. 


Omaha, Kansas City & El Paso.—lIt is stated that 
work will commence on this road, between Kinsley, Edwards 
County, Kan., and the southern border of the state, within 
30 days.It is also stated that financial arrangements to com- 
plete the road have been made. 


Pemberton & Hightstown.—It is stated that the 
Pennsylvania bas bought the franchise and properties of this 
road, extending from Pemberton to Hightstown, N. J., 25 
miles, and operated by the Penusylvania at a rental of 7 per 
cent. on bonds. 


Pensacola & Selma.—Work has commenced on this 
road, a branch of the Louisville & Nashville, on the unfin- 
ished portion between Pine Apple and Repton, Ala., about 
30 sation. The road is completed from Selma, Ala., to Pine 
Apple, and also between Repton and Flomaton, on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, and Pensacola, Fla. It is expected that 
it will be completed during the summer. 


Pensacola Short Line.—A charter for this road has 
been filed in Florida, to build ea road from Mobile, Ala., to 
Pensacola, Fla. It will be a branch of the Birmingham, 
Mobile & Navy Cove, extending from Mobile to Navy Cove, 
on the eastern shore of Mobile Bay, 35 miles. 


Philadelphia & Erie.—At the annual meeting beld in 
Pinladelphia this week a resolution was adopted authorizin 
a new issue of 5 per cent. bonds to the amount of $3,000,000, 
for the pur of retiring the 7 per cent. bonds of the same 
amount, which fall due July 1 next. The new honds are to 
be secured by the general mortgage dated July 1, 1869, and 
are to become due July 1, 1920. It was stated that the sec- 
ond track bad been extended from Montourville to Muncy. 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—A number of 
important improvements and additions will be made to the 
shops at Columbus in the spring. A foundry completely 
equipped will be built at » cost of $36,000. In addition 
to this a pattern room, storeroom, cleaning and grinding de- 
partments will be erected, the former at a cost of $5,400, and 
the latter at a cost of $2,000. A 120-ft. extension to the 
blacksmith shop will be made. 

Cincinnati papers say that the road will put in an electric 
block system between Batavia Junction aud Cincimnati, 9 
miles. Block stations will be built at the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Y, Rockwood, Woodburn, Pendleton, Columbia, Lin- 
wood, Rendcomb and Batavia Junction. 


Pittsburgh, Shenango & Lake Erie.—The pame of 
the Shenango & Allegheny has been changed to the above. 
The main line of the road extends from Greenville to Hil- 
liard, Pa., 47 miles, and with its branches and leased lines 
comprises 76 miles of road. 


Poughkeepsie & Southern.—It is said that this com- 
pany, which is to build from the new Poughkeepsie bridge 
southward, will begin work during April. 


Quebec & Lake St. John.—Quebec dispatches state 
the contractor, H. J. Beemer, has 2,000 men at work on the 
construction of this road and its branches. 


Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City.—The Quincy, 
Missouri & Pacific has been reorganized under the above 
name. The road extends from West Quincy,,Mo., to Trenton, 
a distance of 134 miles. The road was part of the Wabash 
system, but was surrendered to the trustees of the first mort- 
gage in August, 1885, and was sold under foreclosure, May, 
1886, and bas since been operated by the purchasing com- 
mittee of the first mortgage bondholders. A contract has 
been made with the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, by 
which a connection with the latter is secured at Trinidad. 


Rocky Fork & Crooke City.—It is said that this 
omeeny has failed to file a map of its definite location with 
the 


a of the Interior, and that the timber which it 
has cut for the construction of its road has been unlawfully 
taken. The grading and bridging of the road was lately 


completed from near Laurel, Mont., on the line of the North- 
ern Pacinc to Red Lake. 


Rochester & Honeoye Falls.—The surveys for this 
read, from Rochester to Honeoye Falls, about 16 miles, are in 
progress and the line is being rapidly located. Work will be 
commenced during the spring, and it is expected that the 
road will be in operation by September. It will be extended 
to Hemlock Lake, about 20 miles, by way of Lima, Living 
stone County, and possibly to Hornellsville. 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern.—A co o 
engineers are now running a survey for an extension of this 
road from Hot Springs, Ark,, westward. 
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St. Louis & San Francisco.—Surveying parties have | against the trunk lines) on Feb. 21 at Room 45 inthe Post-| Month of Jannary: 
commenced locating the line of this road from Sapulpa, | office building, New York City. : 888. 1887. Inc.orDec. Pc. 

- ; : y Atlantic & P. 229 207 
Indian Ter., west to Albuquerque, N. M.,on the Atlantic} The American Live Stock Express Company announces ADWC & FAC... 229.012 207.564 I. 8 10.2 
‘ querque, ea : 3 y ! --) | Buff., R. & Pitts 149.623 123.446 | 21.3 
& Pacific. that it is to have built at once in Buffalo 100 of its special ae egy “og 300: } : 
stovk cars, ** titted with paper wheels, Westinghouse brakes | = re ae = a p. 24 

St. Louis & Springfield.—Articles of incorporation | 2.) a : se a S| Cairo, V. & Chic. 57.721 D. > 

have been filed in Illinois to build a road from Mount Olive, | and all the latest appliances for the comfert of stock. California South. 124,595 I. 20.2 
a | Canadian Pac.... 643,443 I. 24.9 

Macoupin County, Ill., southwest to East St. Louis. The Cotton. Cope F. & Y. Vy. 2713 ‘1. 32.6 
capital stock is $1,600,000, and the principal office is to be| The cotton movement for the week ending Feb. 10 isre | Cent. of Georgia. 418,198 I. 13.9 
in Springfield. rted as follows, in bales : Central of Iowa. 109,446 D. 8.8 
. ar t ks SRR 1887. [ D P. c, | Ches.,0 & 8. W 145.600 I. 10.4 

St. Paul, Alexandria, Jennings, Lake Arthur & | goceiig) MOE! Bg 55.018 D. 12.344 245 | Chic. & Atlantic. 138.555 I. 1.5 
Gulf.—A preliminary survey for this road will ke made im- | Shipments... ..)..... 53597 AN. 862 5.265 8.9 | Chi. & East. I.. 145,063 I. 1.8 
mediately, starting trom Jennings, La., on the line of the} Stoeck...... .... 2... 368,663 332,798 I. 35,865 10.8 | Chi. & Ind. Coal. 2x.412 I. 54.2 
Illinois Central. - | seaports : | Chi., Mu. & St. P. 1,490 239 D. 2.6 

rane : Receipts.............. 99,583 108,257 D. se7t  7.9| Chi’& ObioR. - 6.631 D. 4x9 

Santa Rosa & Carquinez.—It is said that the South-| Exports..... ......... 116.002 113,802 I 2,200 1.9 | Chi, St. P.&. K.C 82.045 1 48.6 
ern Pacific will transfer a force of 600 men from the San | stock.... .......... .. 923,683 891,495 I. 32188 3.6 py ¢ Ww ala 84.829 D. 3.2 
Joaquin Valley to this road. The grading is now completed | Coal | i a TP oes aa M7 vy 

. from Napa Junction and Glen Ellen to witbin four miles of | " . : | Ala. Gt. South: 127791 TC 69 

| Santa Rosa | The coal tonnages for the week ending Feb. 11 are re- | N. Or. & NE. on oo: L 86 
tt ° ported as follows ° | Shae eae 34058 P T 

; Seymour & Soutbwestern,—This Indiana company 1888. _1887. Inc. or Dec. P.c. ag Sod a faba > be 

5 bas completed the preliminary survey of the line between | Authracite ... ........ 570.077 585,102, D. 15,0250 2.5 | Cin. & Spriret'd . 85,610 D. 04 

i Seymour and Jasper. F. M. Swope, of Seymour, is Presi-| Bituminous......... 828,720 = 278,125 50,585 = 20.4) Cin, W. & Balt... 148.861 D. 68 

5 dent. . The coa! tonnages of the types dnb rie east re Pitts- | te tog > \ 30.780 z a 
a . urgh and Erie, for the week ending Feb. 11, and the year | (!.,C., C. foes 298,349 L. 5. 

i South Atlantic & Ohio.—This road which is to extend | to that date, are as follows: ; — & Mar..... 24.465 IT. 1.3 

x from Bristol, Tenn., to Big Stone Gap in Northwest Virginia ans Coal. Coke. Tota’. | py sa eo con eee - = 

has been completed beyond Estellville, Scott County, Va., | Total week ending Feb. 11.... 228,468 652,042 200 510 | Den’ @ RG... 545650 I. 9.0 

about 40 miles. It is expected that the road will be extended | To!al year 1888 to date....... 1,355,744 482.712 1,838456) Doo & RG We! 71.559 C. 216 

to Elizabethton, Tenn Total year 1887 to same cate.. 1,185,511 529.705 1 718,216 | +Den.. T zG ° 9.208 L e433 

: wy Pt The Cumberland coal trade for the week ending Feb. 11/ pDet., B.C. & Al. 24.596 I. 12:7 

Southern Pacitic.—The Sabine & East Texas Division, | amounted to 53,289 tons, and for the year to that date, 351,-| Det., Lan. & No. 70 293 D. 13.1 
between Beaumont and Sabine Pass, Tex., 30 miles long, | 992 tons. . | tDu.. S. S. & At.. 42,778 I. 74.9 
a large portion of which was washed away in the great Railroad Earnings. E. Ten., Va. & G. “2,487 I. 14.4 
storm of 1886, has been rebuilt and put in operation. | The statement of the Louisville, New Orleans & Texas gg ne, pay id 4 +44 

i 2 - ? = si e 546 . 

South Florida.—Tbis road, which extends from San- | for the year ending Dec. 31, shows: Fling & PLN 171.395 1, 12.4 
ford, Fla., to Tampa, 115 miles, with: several branches, is | 1887. 1886. Inc. +Fla. Ry. & N. Co 65.2%0 I. 6.0 
being extended to Porto Tampa, Fla., and it is expected that | Gross earnings........ .. $2,242,211 $1,811,192 TI. $432,019 | Ft. Worth & D. c. 37.619 1. 62.3 
it will be in operation by the end of this month. James E. | Oper. expenses... .. ... 1,521,128 1,252,563 =f. 268,585 | Ps Bana gh ey ata x 4 
Ingrabam, Sanford, Fla., is President. | ow . ean ig tie wah eae ce ae 7 = sat - 

° | Netearnings..... ...... $722,083 $558,628 I. $163,455! tHous. & Tex. C. 161.647 D. 17.6 

Tacoma Sout hern.—The survey for this road has been! The following is a comparative statement of the Manhat- | eo ome og oceaee ne 
completed from Orting, W. T., on tbe line of the Nurthern | tan (Elevated) for the quarter ending Dec. 31: | nd..Bloom.& W. 202600 D. 76 
Pacific for 30 miles up the Nisqually Valley. 1887. Senn. Tuc. cr Dec. Ind., Dec. & Spr. 42.487 D. 33:3 

. . ross ings 2,227, 2.028, 595 Y +K. C., Ft.S. & G. 151,013 _D. 151 

Union Pacific.—For some time past this road has been Gross re eggpho_ aE +++ +00G2,237,039 — $2.028,593 I. $208.446 | 1 OS ; 933 D 
making a survey from Eagle Rock and Market Lake. Bing- SPE NPE «s <2) —* —_— * a Roe = ary) T ret 
ham County, Idaho, northeasterly to the National Parkin! wet earnings... .... ... $1,060,082 $902,308 I. $157,774| Keok. & West. 24.545 I. 18.6 
Wyoming bani and it is believed that a standard gauge | Other income .. . - 21,671 17,445 =I 4,226 —— om # “ — . = 
road will be built. eS eS salle oke E, a: “: ; 2. 

Total income............$1,081,754 $919,753 I. $162,001 Lehigh & H.R 20 912 D. 18.3 

Virginia.—Bills have been introduced in the Virginia Fixed charges ... .......: 503,356 509,089 D. 5,733 | Lt. Rock & Mem 81.474 D. 164 
Legislature to incorporate the Hunter's Valley and the Bris-)  . “g578308 *$4l0.004 1. $167,734 Long _— ae aS See r Bo 
tol & Danville railroads. Joseph R. Andersen, Bristol, Teno., | cash on hand... ....... 18085 = ne [en 1,228/003 45 
and oibers are incorporators of the last named. | Profit and loss surplus.... 162,752 Be ote on sichboog | L., N., A. & Chi. 139,417 D. 3.0 

| > ta oa 3. | Bde ° 4 . 21 + ° le 

Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee & Western. | The statement of the Western New York & Pennsylvania ad . —* rt 4 34 
-~A bill bas been introduced in the Virginia Legislature to in- | for the quarter ending Dec. 31, as filed at Albany, shows : a Mex Central... 421.820 I. 19.9 
corporate this company to build a road from a pot in| 1887. 1886. Ine. or Dec. | Mil.,L.8.& W.. 142.885 D. 6.8 
Norfolk County on the Elizabeth River to Riddicksville, Gross earnings............ $730,759 $630,86L I. $99,888 | Mil & Northern.. 64,4e2 D. 20 
Hertford County, N. C., with a capital stock of $500,000, ; Operating «xpenses....... 573.053 £90,616 D. 17,563) —_ & op paper > He | 
and Thomas Breen, of Knowlton, Pa., as President. nihil $157 tes $30  « sinh aon Le > S S ~ — = + 

. BS + - oe sec eeess ) a . . “y . Ol. 1 le 5 

Warrior Coal Fields.—Dunn Bros., Birmingham, | Otheriveome ..........., SS 13,403 D. 13,403 N.¥. C.&H. R.. 2,714,7:0 1. esse 
Ala., have put a large force at work on their contract be- | Fixed charges........... 60,517 93.470 =D. 3°,953) ag sana r 3 
tween Meridian, Miss., and Gainesville, Ala., 56 miles, and Mens Re ciate <ccas sess $97,189 def. $39,811 _I. $137,000 | Northern Pacific. 571,421 J. 14.9 
they hope to have 1t completed by April. juhaseed.... ..... 36 096 | Ohio & Miss ... 295.219 D. 17 

2 ; , . | Ohio River....... 18.404 I. 45.7 
E .. _| The following is a comparative statement of the earnings | 6)), s 53-476 ( 

Waukena, Tulare & Mammoth Forest.—Articles | nq expenses of the New York, Lake Erie & Western for the | paved ogy oa ‘ io. 
of incorporation have ben filed by this company in Cali- ae ing Dec. 81 filed at Albany : 1 su tg ; pep? s 
Ramee ith ital stock of $1,000,000 quarter ending Dec. 31, as at any : } Pitts. & West... 153.106 D. 23.7 
oruia, with a capital s ro) ’ , . 1887. 1886. Inc. or Dec. tRich. & Danville = 77s 1:.1 

Winterville & Pleasant Hill.—It is reported that | Gross earnings ........... $7.173,054 $6.8°7.643 1. $285,411) ft Virginia Midl.. cae ft hry 
this road will want rails 25 to 40 7 per yard, light locc-| Oper. expenses ... ...... 4,557,372 4,197,195 I. 360,177 | +Col. & Gr. Div. 34.825 6 
motive, etc. James M. Smith, Winterville, Oglethorpe ; ‘ ci: mame “ea 7aa| +W.N.Car. Div. 29.050 L. Y 
x . : EROS 2.615.68% 2 Ny . $74.76 .N.Car. Div. 29,050 I. 44.9 
County, Ga., is President. Dus leased Hines... 3" 650688 gisies 1. Sgicsog| | tWash..0.& W. 6,075 1 133 

| ; bse 

Zanesville, Newcomerstown & Cleveland.—This| |,.). $1,965 026 $2,071,925 D. $106.299 | pe A ee. — > — 
company was organized in 1886 to build a standard gauge | ojo, oa. ee re “282'688 D. 17.335| Main line 154,189 I. 4.3 
road from Zanesville, O., northeasterly, through the counties| ~~~ pes: ssn pelea, 74,085 1. 5.4 
of Muskingum, Coshocton and fuscarawas, to Mineral Point,} Total income . se+ $2 230,379 $2354013 =D. $123,634 | St. L., A. & Tex.. 166,024 I. 30.4 
in Tuscarawas, a distauce of 72's miles. The permanent lo-!| Fixed charges ........... 1,845,825 1,877,418 D, 31.593} ~ a < an . 6.088 ‘ 7 as 
cation of the road bas been made, except that the nortbern| _ ee ee ae eceroel| . P. ¢ oe Pn | L337 re 
terminus may be changed to Sandyville, and the greater part | bares. as . ap te $. 76,595 D. $92,011) oe codoah Vai. : B7 88 D. «= 7288 128 
of the right of way secured. ‘Lhe capital stock will soon be | Cash on hand........ .. « , cass St. I Rap. Tran. 4°.853 40 628 I 2258 6.5 
: , * ‘ r z = ~. | Profit and Joss SYP... +e 7,864,768 - P . £8 62 : ~ . 
increased. The Baltimore & Ohio and Valley roads have | he N ~ | Texas & Pacific.. 557,536 924,569 I. 32.67 63 
each given traffic guarantees. It is expected that the road| Advance figures of the annual report of the Northern/ 7. 4. a. & W. M. 48,368 35.242 I 13,126 375 
will be under construction within 60 davs and completed | Central. covering the year 1887, show: Gross earnip = | fol. & O. Cent... 105,734 85956 I. 19.778 230 

ithi * : naggientyper | $6 212,926; total expenses, $4,139,441; net earnings, $2,- | Tol., P. & West.. 72.511 74,625 D. 2.114 28 
within a year after. The names of the officers are given in | 5°. ; i a“ Bn | wy Ww 414.650 0's9n I 37h 8 
another culumn. | 073,484, an increase over 1886 of $121,950; total interest | Wabash West... +.65 400.895 I. 33,755 3.4 

| re 7 1,034,865; cash dividend -N.Y. & Pa.. 213.900 189.809 I. 24.091 12.7 
and rental payments for year, $1,034, : : : ‘ . 
BM Ak ¢ ° : . | Wheeling & L. E. 69,243 51.631 1. 17,612 33.9 
| $545.946; balance to credit of profit and loss account Dec. | «Wi in C 220.799 216535 I 4224 “19 
TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. | 31, 1887, $877,638: coal tonnage increased 551,887 tons;| “"SCOmsiB ene. we fOB mee vee ae 
| =e traffi:: ee Stock yr PROM cis isks 2.62 $21,673,019 $20,873,496 1. $1,319,256 6.4 
lo per cent. was decla uring the year, amounting . 819,793 25 
Ne atintion Baten. | $650,000 ‘ Re NS Lene TROP ee I. 769523 39 
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The Railroad Commissioners of Massachusetts have ren- 
dered a decision on a petition of citizens along the line of the ; 
Boston & Maine, in the vicinity of Newburyport, that sea- | 
son tickets for pupiis attending school can be lawfully issued | 
at rates lower than those for regular ‘‘ commuters,” and a 
recommendation is made that school rates which were in 
force prior to April. 1887, be re established in accordance | 
with the prayer of the petitioners. The road had claimed | 
that special rates for school children making inter-state trips | 
were prohibited by the Inter-state Commerce law, and that 
it would not be justified in issuing such tickets within the 
state while refusing them to scholars traveling from one 
state to another. The board decides that it is not a necessary 
conclusion that the Inter-state Commission will, when 
ever this question shall come before it, bold that special 
school rates are illegal in inter-state transportation, nor, if | 
the Inter-state Commission should hold that such rates were | 
illegal, that the same within a single state would necessarily | 
be illegal m consequence. 


Traffic Notes. 


The Canadian Pacific and the Sunset Route (Southern | 


Pacific) are accused of selling second-class tickets frou: New 
York to Pacific coast points at several dollars under the 
agreed rates. 

The trunk lines finally agreed on Friday last to dis- 


continue the export tariff which has been experimented | 


with for a few months past. Tue rates will now be made as 


formerly, by adding the ocean rate to the inland tariff, the | 


inland rate to Boston ou export traffic remaiuing, as before, 


on a par with that to New York. Elevator charges on grain | 


at points of export are also to be added. It was resolved 
that the inland rates de filed with the Inter-state Commerce 
Commission with a written statement that the through ex- 


port rates are made by adding such inland rates and ele- | 


vator chai ges to the rates of connecting ocean carriers. 

There is a report that the rate on live stock from St. Louis 
east, which ba- been very low for several weeks, has been 
advanced from $10.50 to $30 per car by all the lines. 

The trunk lines bave taken action looking to the establish- 
ment of an inspection bureau for the detection of false de- 
scription and underweighing at the western termini. 

It is now stated that the Inter-state Commerce Commission 
will give a hearing on the matter of the inland transporta- 
tion of jmmigrants (the case of James C. Savery & Co, 


Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported as 
follows : 
Month of December : . 














887. 1886. Iuc.orDec. P.c 
| Cape F. & Y. Vy. $26,537 $21,339 I. $5.198 248 
Fae 13,156 10,211 I. 2,945 29.5 
Chic., B. & Q. 2,163,388 2,368,432 D. 205044 8&9 
SOO nckasesseucue 936,449 1,227.117 D. 290,668 23.6 
Cleve. & Canton 28,804 29.197 D. 393 1.4 
RS ncdatasoie'e 7.0L 6484 L 527 8.1 
Den. & R.G...... 714.134 635,215 I. FMB 12.3 
_, eee 222,471 260,511 3). 28.040 10.9 
Gr Rapids & Ind. 219,499 247,547 D. 28,048 112 
Net we owas 52 944 #9970 D. 47.026 47.0 
Kentucky Cent... 81,137 71.461 I. 9676 13.8 
Re aR 31.456 20.133 1. 11.323 56.6 
L..N.O. & Tex 330,385 272.376 I. 58.009 21.5 
| Rae 146 S551 134.760 I. 11.791 8.7 
Mexican Central. 540,056 440980 I 99.076 22.7 
i 7X 286.772 231916 L 54.856 23.9 
Minn. & St. L.... 1 6.414 149,184 Dp. 22.770 15.% 
Net Rimecade 20,434 52.070 D. 31,536 60.6 
New Brunswick . 65.568 64,164 I. 1,404 2.2 
.  eoke seis 23.364 22.232 I. 1122 «651 
| Rowe, Wat. & Og. 263.806 233,294 I. 30,512 12.8 
apy ee AR Re 107,475 104,582 I, 2,893 28 
| Southern Pacific : 
Gal.,H.&S.A. 314,878 246.670 I. 68.208 27.6 
| eae 83.481 16.596 I. 885 402.9 
Louisiana West. 77.846 66,06t I, 11785 17.9 
rae 38,757 34.2'1 L 3.576 10.2 
Mor, L.& Texas. 620 732 484833 I. 135,899 28.0 
eae 289,555 173,235 1. 114,"20 = 81.6 
N. Y., Tex. & M. 15,336 14,073 I. 1,463 10.5 
Net enkwi 3,265 546 I. 2,7'9 498.0 
Texas & N.O 119,126 102,154 L 16,972 16.6 
! | Sea 38,390 31,220 D. 12830 25.2 
Atlantic System 1,148,119 914,792 I. 234,297 256 
cee. “asveas 453 478 278.810 I. 174668 62.6 
Pacific System.. 2,402.977 1,990,754 I. 412.223 20.7 
Wbixe «a 769,680 763,087 I. 6.593 0.9 
Tot. So. Pac... 551, 2.904,546 I. 646,550 22.3 
i 1,041,897 I. 181,261 17.4 
Union Pacific. : 2,343,543 D. 99.671 4.3 
Meat nas an a 972.817 D. 208,593 21.4 
| Total (gross).. ... $10,354.695 $9.781,.277 I. $573,418 6.8 
|} Total (net).... ... 3,845,566 4,184,698 D. 618, 14.8 
| TL. DAB BBO ccee 
> | kenens srsckekecieanoue geeecbesnecncssces. Qe Qeaeyaee 


+ Includes three weeks only of January in each year. 
¢ Including Det., M. & Marq. and Marq., Hough. & Ont. 
© All lines, 
* for four weeks ending Jan. 28. 
a@ Mesicin currency. 
b Includes Indianapolis & St. Louis. 
Early reports of monthly earnings are usually estimated in 
part, and are subject to correction by later statements. 
Northwestern Rates. 
Freight rates in the Northwest continue in about the same 
condition reported a week ago. Various cuts, either small in 
themselves or affecting a small class of traffic, have been re- 
ported every day ortwo. Des Moines has been the pivotal 
point for many reductions, and places as far away as At- 
lanta, Ga., and Lincoln, Neb., enjoy slight cuts. The rates 
between Chicago and C. uncil Bluffs now stand on the basis 
| of 2746 cents first class, and between Chicago and St. Paul at 
20 cents first cluss. As heretofore, the Cnicago, St. Paul & 
Kansas City and the Chicago, Burlington & Northern appear 
to be the most aggressive combatants in the war. The Min- 
neapolis, Sault Ste. Marie & Atlantic has reduced its New 
York-St. Paul rates slightly, the latest announcement being 
on the basis of 85 cents first class. 
The trunk lines have kept pretty clear of the fight thus far, 
the meeting in New York last week deciding to insist on full 
| proportions east of Chicago on all freight, and advan ing the 
rate from Chicago to the seaboard on grain shipped from St. 
| Paul. This freight has for some time been carried at 25 
| cents, 244 less than the price charged for shipments from 
Chicago preper, but it is now advanced to 274%. It1s said, 
however, that large quantities of export grain and pro- 
visions are being taken at large reductions from published 











56} rates. It was reported on Tuesday that the other three prin- 


| cipal lines would refuse to follow the Chicago, Buriington & 
Juincy’s reduction to 12 cents on grain from Omaha to 


Chicago, 
East-bound Shipments. 

East-bound through shipments of flour, grain and provisions 
from Chicago for the week ending Feb. 11 amounted to 
49,069 tons, against 52,065 tons the week before. The Chi- 
cago & Grand Trunk carried 13.7 per cent.; Michigan ( en- 
tral, 7.7; Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 20.1; Pitts- 
burgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, 12.9; Chicago, St. Louis & 
Pittsburgh, 7; Baltimore & Qhio, 9.6 per cent. 





